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Foreword 


'T'HE broader perspective gained from examining educational sys- 
terns of other countries has long been important and is especially 
^ so at the present time. France is of particular interest because of 
its strong educational traditions and its dedication to democratic 
principles. 

, The present bulletin on education in France is another in the Office 
of Education’s long established series on education in other countries. 
In the process of gathering information for this study, the author 
visited schools in. France, interviewed teachers and other school offi- 
cials, and analyzed materials published in France, as well as those 
in the United States. 


Officials in the French Ministry < 

in arranging the author’s visits to i j 


Sevres. Gratitude is acknowledged to the many teachers and prin- 
cipals who extended the hospitality of their schools to the author. * 
It is hoped that the present study will be of particular value in 
providing a broader understanding of American education through., 
knowledge of the edi 


and others at the International 
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Chapter I 


A 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Prance, one of the larger countries of Western Europe, has an area 
of 216,650 square miles. It is over twice as large as, 'Great Britain, 
though only about four-fifths the size of Texas. / 

The French population numbers approximately 45 million, of which 
14Vfc million are under 20 years of age. 1 It was reported in 1958 that 
47 percent of the total population lived in small communities of less 
than 2,000 people. 2 * 4 Writing in 1956, AndrA ^faurois, in his “A 
History of France, 1 ’ reported the French population as being com- 
posed of 800,000 Protestants, 200,000 Jews, ^million Catholics, of 
whom 8 million are regular church attendants, and,2 to 3 million who 
were born Catholics, but are now outside the Church.® 


Over 80 percent of the French school children go to public schools. 
Catholic private schools are particularly numerous in the departe- 
ments (similar to a county) of Vendee, Haute-Loire, and Maine-et- 
Loire, the only 3 of the 90 de parte men ts of France where there is more 
private education than public ; ii^^p other departements , public and 
private secondary education areJqual in size. 4 

. There is a tendency for writers, both within and without France, 
when speaking of France and its educational system, to -point to the 
emphasis on cultural values. This is applied to the elementary schools 
as well as the secondary schools, .though, as the French themselves 
point out, these schools do about the same job as elementary schools 
in other countries.® Nonetheless, the French are said to regard them- 
selves as the guardians of the human Values of the world. 4 

France has long been considered a country of intellectuals with a 
high degree of training. The average Frenchman, however, is either 
a fanner or a factory worker with only an elementary school educa- 
tion and possibly some additional vocational or apprenticeship train- 


1 Minister* de r Education National*. La Vie 8colaire en France . Paris : 1961. p. 6. 

1 UNESCO/International Bureau of Education. Facilities far Education in Rural Areas . 
Paris: 1908. p. 96. (Publication No. 192.) * 

• New York : Straus and Cudahy, 1966. p. 565. * 

4 Education in France , No. 11, September 1960. p. 42. (Published by the Cultural 
Services of the French Embassy, New York.] 

• La Vie Bcolaire en France, op . cit., p. 50. * 

• Ullch, Robert. The Education of Nations: A Comparison in Historical Perspective. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1961. p. 134. 
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2 EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

ing. Large numbers of French youth stop their schooling at the age 
of 14 or 15. As of 1960, jess than 12 percent of the eligible age group 
received a diploma from either an academic or a vocational school, 
indicating completion of a fuil. secondary school program, and only 
3.3 percent were able to secure the first university degree {licence) or 
an’equivalent diploma. 7 

At the top echelons of French life there are men predisposed toward 
intellectualism, as is the system of academic secondary schools from 
which they graduated. Paradoxically, France has been viewed by 
outsiders, until quite recently, as a country where modem ideas did not 
always take root readily. 

The answers to the paradox lie, of course, in the history of France, 

in the traditions which have developed, and also in the educational 

system, which is both a product and a producer of French culture. 

1 


T«M* I.^PvWk and private school •nrollmvnt fa. franc*, by typ* *f td» *j and p,,**,, |„ 

pwblk schools: 1961-42 1 


Types of acbools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Percent In 
public 
schools 

ToUl 



. 10 , 078,800 


Kindergarten and nursery 




1 , 200,000 
4 , 837,000 
v MvOOO 

170.000 

781.000 

185.000 

1 . 370.000 

5 . 818.000 
220,000 

^ 87.8 

Elementary: 

Elementary school.. 

Elementary school classes attached to 
secondary schools 


Total 




5 , 838,000 

83.8 

Lower Secondary (trades 6 , 7 , 8 , 0 ) (court complin**- 
fafres) 



830.000 

822.000 

35.000 

24.000 

148.000 

320.000 
14,000 

1 ■“ 1 
§§§ § | 

^ 81.2 

Secondary (academic): 

Academic secondary schools 

Technical sections in academic secondary schools.. 
By correspondence. 



Total 





1 , 215,000 

72.5 


______ 


Secondary (vocational): 

National vocational schools (E.N.P.), teehnn.) 
secondary schools (co Matt technique,) 

170.000 

225.000 

23.000 

18.000 

45,000 

130,000 

215.000 

355.000 

23.000 

18.000 


Apprenticeship centers (full-time) 


l Apprenticeship centers (part-time) ... 


By correspondence. 






Total 



811,000 

71.4 




Higher Education: 

Universities 

238,000 

22,800 

2,000 

0,000 

237,000 . 
31.500 . 


Grandee Ecoles 





1 Education to France, No. 10, January 1982, p. 8. 


T L’Eimcotion X rational*, 15 ttvrlor 1962. p. 12. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS * 3 

Among the notable features of the old system which attracted the 
attention of educational reformers in France was the emphasis on 
verbal and theoretical analysis, by itself considered a virtue, but not 
when- combined withvunder-attention ^application of ideaa Under 
the existing -situation, now changing, only a small percentage of the 
youth of the country received a full secondary education and the intel- 
lectual stimulus associated with tliat type of education. 

In the last 10 years a sizeable expansion has taken .place at all levels 
of French education. Thus, the total enrollment, public and private, 
for 1950 was 6*4 million compared to 9 % million in 1960. Of the 
million increase, 86.2 percent attended public schools.* Total en- 
1 Iments for 1961 in France at the elementary, secondary and higher 
education levels equalled 10,078,500. Enrollments for 1961 in ele- 
mentary education declined slightly from the previous year because 
the great number of children bom after World War II have now 


ToM* Number of sdioels and toadwre In Front*, by typ* of tdiool, public and private; 
1960-61, and prediction for 1970-71 * 


< 

Types of schools 

1900-61 

Predicted 
tor 1970-71 

School* 

Teachers 

Tetcben 

Totals 


9QM ERA 

idfi AAA 

X 

Kindergarten and N artery: 


(H , MXJ 

wa, 000 

Public. 

R iM 

JKA 



Prlnti 

O, 1W 
180 


87,460 

Elementary: 



PubUe... 

751 ntn 

I*J aha 


Prime 

10,018 

174, UOO 
09,000 

204,700 

Losrer secondary (esare eonpUmtnUiru): 


Public. 

jk IMA 

44 AAA 

87,100 

Print* 

e» vw 
1,600 

29, OW 

Vocational secondary; 



Public--. 

1 MA 

Aft MA 

e 

as MA 

Private- 

I, 6UU 

,t ;• BUU 

7,000 

Of, 

Academic eeoondmry: 



Public.. 

AM 

M I/M 

Of QUA 

Prime 

»W 

1,680 

< i, 11 1 

to QjkQ 

09, 0W 

Agriculture (below oniTorrlty lerei) 

tO, WAP 
% 180 

10,860 

tJnlTersitlee: 



Public- 

lA 

* MIA 

Aft AAA 

Prime 

ly 

i, ouu 

S§ 9 (Ml 

Physic*] Education: Public 


7, 100 

21,600 


' Ministers <U 1'Rdomtlon Nationals. La VU SeeUbt.n Prone*. Ports 1961, p. 7-11; Minister* do 
1 Zdncetion National*. Tit JMteaMmei Mwtm ref to /terns Dorter the AeUtmit Year 1990-41. Parts 
1661. p. 10; Jb/snnafJoa* SUM****, mai I960, p. SI and saptambreoetobre 1000, p. 343; rSineati on Nation - 
au, 16 tenter, 1903. p. 11 . The flgnwsfcr priv at e ele me ntary sohooltoaohsrs and private vo c a tion a l s c h oo l 
teatbare an reported InBdoaatlca to rrenea. No. 1A May 1903. p.30. 


• Poignant, Raymond. Tk « Planning */ MscsNossl Mopaniion t» Halation to Beonomic 
Growth: I-Pranea, parte : Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 1901. p. 88. 
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moved on to the secondary school. The* overall growth of education 
in France is symbolized by the title of a new book called “The. School 
Explosion” [U Explosion Scolaire), which predicts enrollments by 
1970 of “16 times more students in'academic secondary schools and 20 
times more students in the universities as compared to the year 1900 .” # 


Tobl* 3. Growth of public and private oAfcation In Franco, by fypo of tcbodl 
"tents 1951-52, 1957—55, 1941-61 1 


and on roll- 


Types of schools 


Totals. 


Nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens 

Elementary schools * 

U>wer secondary (Qmt$ 

OmpUmcntaira) 

Apprenticeship centers. . . 

Academic secondary 

Vocational secondary • 

Teacher training schools . . 
Universities 


In thousands of students 



1951-52 



1987-88 

— 4 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

r<m 

8.S2S.0 

1,878 

4700.9 

7,167.2 

1,687 

8,824 2 

1,000 

221 

1,231 

1,097 

310 

1.307 

S.3M 

801 

4,137 

4,688 

976 

5,681 

318 

00 

378 

381 

98 

444 

148 

70 

213 

189 

90 

349 

388 

186 

889 

860 

343 

811 

134 

38 

189 

143 

44 

180 

18 

1369 

3 

18 

138, 9 

18.7 

175.8 

2 

18.7 

177.5 

i 


1961-63 


Public 


A 221 


1.300 

4.883 

680 

223 

823 

306 

38 

388 


Private Total 


1,779 


176 

946 

146 

180 

830 

89 


10.003 


1.376 
8 828 

776 

388 

1.143 

264 

28 

237 


i q aamomic uroici*, voi. l v. Paris: On 

Co-operation and Development, February 1063. p. 80. 

» Including those In elementary classes attached to academic secondary schools. 

* ^"hiding those In vocational sections In academic secondary schools. 


Tobl* 4 — ParcMit »f oga groups In school: 1950. 1954, 1900, and pradlctod ter 1944 

and 1970 1 


Age 

— — j 

Percent of age groups 

1980 

I9M 

1960 

Predicted for 

1966 

1970 

15 

| 4ft 

88 

45.0 

86.0 

79.0 

100 

IV 

37 

37.0 

46.0 

60.0 

78.0 

18 ... 

15 

28.0 
14 cm 

28.0 

85.0 

43.0 

19 


15. Z 
a • 

17. 8 

34.0 

13.4 

2A 7 

30 


a. 5 

t 7 

10.4 

15.6 

31 . 


O. i 
A A 

A 6 

A 1 
A6 

9.8 



10 

4.6 

A 7 


_ rvancanos t» eraser, No. 18 , January 1982, p. 3 . Data for ages 18-21 taken bom: 7Vyeti for ESutotien Is 
Europt: A SMt ofPotici QmtUaation* ReUUd to Economic Growth, by Ingvar Bvennlbon, Friedrich 
Uonel Elrin. Parts: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 1M1, p. 88 Data 
loMMO Uken tnm Tk* Yount Foe* of Front*. Paris: Published for le Centra de Diffusion Franfalse 


•Croti, Louis. l/Erplo»ion BcoUHre. Parts: ComiW Unlveraltalra d’lnformatlon 
^WlgOglQM, 1961. p. 6. 
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As indicated in the foregoing tables, enrollments in French schools 
have been increasing rapidly. In addition, the percentage of the 
group, remaining in school after reaching the age of 14 is increasing, 
though large numbers of French youth aged 14-17 are not in school. 
Official figures indicate that in 1960-61, 31 percent of the 14-year-oldk 
were not in school, and in 1954, 44 percent of this group was not 
enrolled. 10 

The predicted enrollments for the next 10 years in France indicate 
a steady decline in the percentage of the 15-17-year-old pupilsVho 
drop out of school. Yet the figures also indicate that in 1970 threfe- 
fourths of the young people will get less than a full secondary educa- 
tion ; 42 percent of the; 17-year-old group will be in school, and tradi- 
tionally, half of these fail the final examinations at the end of the sec- 
ondary school. 

In France there is a growing awareness that more needs to be done 
in the field of education. From the point of view of the interaction 
of education and economic development, the aim is not just to main- 
tain the present economy of France, but to accelerate its evolution 
to an advanced level. It is now realized that a highly developed econ- 
omy is no longer a matter of material resources alone, but rather is 
a work of imagination, of invention, of intellectual resources, all of 
which high-light the need for more and better education for increas- 
ing numbers of people. 11 It is being suggested that the number now 
receiving secondary education be multiplied by 3 or 4, and that a 
larger proportion of the oncoming generations receive higher educa- 
tion, one proposal being that over 25 percent of an age group needs 
and should be given higher education. 11 


Table 3- Total number, and percent of eligible age group* receiving eecondary tcbeel 
diploma* and lint univenity degree*: 19 JO, 1950, and 19*0, and predicted for 1970’ 


Year 

Public and private schools 

Academic and voca» 
tional secondary 
school diplomas 

First university decree 
(item*) and compa- 
rable diplomas 

Number 

Percent 
of ace 
croup 

Number 

Percent 
of ace 
Croup 

1«90 

17, COO 

ax too 

0X000 
18 ft cod 

19 

A0 

11.5 

915 



I960 

11500 

9Qf000 

57,000 

10 

19 

7.9 

1970 (predicted) »_ 



1 L'BiutoHon NalhnoU, 18 ftvrler, 1M3. p. IX 

* Of the llftOOO Mooadary aebool diploma* predicted far 197Q, 30,000 will be ham v ocational ~»W l f 


*• Moeetfen in TVenee, No. 10, January 1902 . p. 9. 
u *- ro * 1 IdMtlx l/M*pleiU>% Beolmlre, op. e U., p. 44. 
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EDUCATION IN PRANCE 


The amount and kind of education needed by members of the var- 
ious occupations in France are changing as the nature and relative 
importance of occupations undergo important shifts within the French 
economy. The changes have been underway for some time and can 
be seen readily in agriculture which claimed 42 percent of the popula- 
tion of France m 1901 and only 27 percent in 1954. By 1975 the figure 
is expected to declindto 15 percent. . 

At the same time an increasing proportion of the people in France 
are engaged in what is called the tertiary sector, i.e., those occupa- 
tions requiring more advanced knowledge, more administrative skill 
and more technical knowledge. The proportion identified with these’ 
more intellectual tasks has increased from 28 percent in 1901 to 36U 
percent in 1954, and is expected to reach 45 percent by 1975. On the 
same basis of calculation, the figures for the tertiary sector in the 
United States are 34 percent for 1901, 57 percent for 1954, and 65 per- 
cent predicted for 1975“ 1 

The plea for an enlargement of educational facilities in France is 
more broadly based than on the economic factor alone. Social justice 
ias long been a rallying cry for those who would extend educational 
opportunity to all classes of people in France. To this demand in \ 
more recent times has been added a growing realization that political 
and social changes are taking place on a worldwide scale, and at a pace 

' ahke P,(1 ** ^ *** ^ ,ntel,ectual resources of individuals and nations 


p. 18-17. 



Chapter II 


HISTORY OF FRENCH EDUCATION 

Rise of Public Schools From 18th Century 

T he idea of public education in France dates back at least to the 
decades of the 1700’s immediately preceding the French Revolu- 
tion. During the Revolution itself several proposals to establish a 
public school system were considered but none took root. The Guizot 
Law of 1833 often is taken as the beginning of the public school sys- 
tem of France, although the secondary schools ( lycees ) established by 
Napoleon were State-supported and controlled. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, whatever had been provided in the way of rudiments of learning 
was chiefly through the Roman Catholic Church. 

At the time of the French Revolution ( 1789) more than 75 percent 
of the women and 50 percent of the men were still illiterate, 1 in spite 
of ordinances passed in 1698 and 1724 ordering each community to 
provide itself with a teacher.* * Schooling was not free nor did the 
State have sufficient funds to provide free education. Children of 
t he poor often went to work at the age of 8. 

There were some secondary schools called colleges which provided 
education to a few, mostly under the direction of the Catholic order of 
Jesuits. The willingness of the government prior to the Revolution 
to leave secondary education under the control of the Church has been 
explained as follows: 

The Jesuit colleges insisted on the kind of classical scholarship that 
suited the French sense of Roman heritage ; they also took care of good 
and formal manners; they provided knightly sports and games, and 
theater, and a highly competitive spirit with unquestioned authority. 
What more could the absolutist government demand of a school system 
that cost so little? * 


•* Msestton <• France. Paris : Editions Prance ActoeUe, 1056. p. V. 

DaMcaae, Jean. Compulsory Education to France. Paris: UNESCO. 1051. p. 15 . 

• Ullch, Robert. The Education of Notions: A Comparison in Historical Perspective. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1061. p. 144 . 
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The 18th century came to be known as the “age of reason," but 
French education up to the eve of the French Revolution remained 
under the control of the clergy. Jp 1 

French Revolution ™ 

During the 1790*8 church schools were confiscated, and many plans 
w re introduced in the revolutionary parliament to establish schools 
m towns and villages The prevailing idea was that education should 
be organized by the State, should be secular, and open to all. 

Among the plans presented in the 1790s was that of Talleyrand 
which would have opened education to all and eliminated any restric- 
tions on teaohing. There was no request for compulsory schooling 
however His plan was followed by others, including Condorcefs, 
but the Legislative Assembly was too engrossed in other considers 
tions o carry through a major educational reform. The const itu 
tions of 1 <91 and 1793 did proclaim the right to education and the 
duty of society to insure that educat ion was accessible. 

Napoleonic Era 

Soon after Napoleon's coming to power it became clear that ele- 
mentary educat/on was to be placed again in the hands of the Church 

*T ] r j*? 6 E f 0,lfordat with ^e Church in 1801, and the law of 
1802 cleared the wAy for resumption of church control over elemental 
education. Napoleon was more interested in secondary educat ion and 
a sma ^ cor P s °f Baders and civil servants 
The Church thus regained its preferential position, and priests were 
appointed as principals and teachers in public schools. The licensing 
of private teachers could be effected through the bishop of the Church 
rather than the authorities of the State/ This policy continued after 
the Restoration m 1815. 

^The law of 1802 did provide the framework for a state system 
of secondary education under public control. As the 19th century 
proceeded, the national government gradually took an interest in 
education of the people and a public school system free of religious 
control eventually was established against much opposition from the 
Catholic Church. Yet the Catholic Chureh remained a strong power 
in education in the 19th century, particularly when the forces of 
conservatism held sway. Thus, the influence of the Church over 
schools merged ifnder the Restoration (1815-30), decreased under 

nftw g rm e °* b f ame 8trong again under the Second Empire 

much of it8 s,rength under ,he ThW 
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In the held of secondary education Napoleon established a system 
of public secondary schools (lycce* *) supported and controlled by the 
national government. Within a short time similar secondary schools 
(oolliges) were established by local communities. The lycie typically 
was a boarding school and came to be the special preserve of the 
aristocratic classes through such devices as charging fees, offering 
a classical type of cvirricylum, and by filling a large number of its 
vacancies with pupils from the elementary classes attached to the 
secondary school. - 

In 1806, higher education, which was languishing, was reorganized 
and, along with secondary education, was brought under an admin- 
istrative agency of the State palled the Imperial University or The 
University of France. This administrative structure was to be under 
(he direction of an official called the Imperial Grand Master. 

It has been pointed out that the school situation at the time when 
Napoleon assumed direction of the country was one of chaos.* In 
fact, the seizing of church property and the dispersion of the clerical 
members of the staffs of church schools during the Revolution, along 
with laws passed to close church secondary schools (colUges), not 
only broke the monopoly of the Church over education, but also left 
France virtually without schools for some 10 or more years. Napo- 
leon’s contribution was essentially an administrative one, in that order 
was restored and centralized in the national government “whose 
authority extended to every last detail of educational activity and 
whose obligation included the establishment of uniform curricula 
and uniform standards to be administered largely through the device 
of endless formal examination.” ' 

The Restoration, 1815-1830 

Under the Restoration the Bourbons sought to consolidate and 
strengthen their hold on the country by using the Church to control 
much of education, particularly elementary education. The national 
government continued to support the public lycee* but also extended 
aid to the secondaiy schools (college*) of the Church, and even tol- 
erated the illegal “pre-seminaries” *of the Jesuits “which were expand- 
ing beyond all reason and rapidly becoming the mo6t important 
educational influence in the country.”* The government retained 
control over higher education but many of the priests held positions 
of authority ; for example, in 1821 a priest. Monsignor de Frayssinous, 
was appointed head (Grand Master) of the entire educational system. 

• FOX, Edward W. "The History of Preach Education.” Current BUtory, Auruit 1958. 

p. 65-67. J 

• Ibid., p. 67. 

• Ibid., p. 68. 
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Under his regime such libera] professors as Guizot apd Cousin were 
dismissed from their university posts. 

The Church was not content, however, and sought to extend its 
control and in so doing produced a 'reaction. In 1829, Cousin and 
Guizot were reinstated in their teaching positions, and the educational 
activities of the Jesuits were restricted. The July Revolution came in 
1830 and shortly thereafter France took a significant step toward the 
creation of public elementary schools. 


This period, although essentially conservative, was less clerical • in 
nature and was more hospitable to t^ie idea of public schoojs. By this 
time, also, the growth of industry in France had begun to create a de- 
mand for trained workers. 10 At the same time, the middle class began 
to accumulate money and power, and this group has traditionally been 
one to appreciate the value of schooling and to insure its development. 

Another influence resulted from the gradual transformation in atti- 
tude toward mankind which grew out of the work of Rousseau and 
others of the preceding century. In essence the new outlook was one 
of considerable faith in man and in his capabilities, if they were 
developed. To these influences had been added the impact of the 
French Revolution and the various plans proposed for public educa- 
tion. Though not implemented at the time, the idea of a public 
school system had been planted and was to reappear in the l&30s when 
conditions in France were more favorable. 

Much the same thing had occurred in the United States where the 
American Revolution and the writings of men like Jefferson estab- 
lished the principlaof representative government and the need for an 
enlightened citizenry.! Jefferson had stressed that the leaders of a 
society must be held to account by the populace. Yet, he said, this 
would be impractical and even dangerous unless the people were 
educated. With this in mind Jefferson introduced a bill in the legis- 
. lature of Virginia in 1779 to establish a system of public schools. 

Though modest in scope, the plan was rejected. 

Yet, at this same time there were signs that some American people 
were giving public endorsement to the principle of public education 
to produce an educated citizenry. Thus, several of the early state 
constitutions in the 1770’s, for example, Pennsylvania, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Vermont, called for the establishment of public schools. 
Moreover, both the Federal Government and the state governments 
gave various forms of aid to public schools, including land grants. 
During tl period 1800-1830, various states passed laws concerned 
with public schools, though these laws often amoi 
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local areas permission to build. public schools should they so choose. 
Nonetheless, public elementary and secondary schools, and even public 
colleges^ were founded during the period 1790-1830. It was not until 
the 1830’s, however, that public schools in the United States were 
established on a broad scale. 

By 1830 other countries, Prussia in particular, were in the process 
of building up national strength through a system of public schools. 
In 1831 the Frenchman, Victor Cousin, was sent to Prussia to observe 
the organization of schools. His report on Prussian schools was 
widely circulated both in Franoe and in the United States. On June 
28, 1833, the (iiiizot Law was passed in France. It is regarded as a 
legislative milestone in the development of the French educational 
system. 

Quizot was the first Minister of National Education under the re* 
gime (July Monarchy) which came to power in 1830. He has been 
characterized as a Protestant historian who was opposed to universal 
suffrage but in favor of rule by the middle clal^" In his memoirs he 
stated the purpose of the 1833 law as follow* : '* 

The permanent existence of schools and the means of meeting their ma- 
terial needs were thus insured, Independent of the Intelligence or eager- 
ness of the people destined to benefit from them, and the central power 
would never be without weapons against their lack of will power or their 
apathy. 

Guizot envisaged a public school in every district, well-paid and well- 
housed teachers, and a teacher training school in each of the Dc parte- 
v tents of France. 

The law of 1833 did not establish compulsory education but required 
each commune to establish a public elementary school, to provide the 
school building, and to pay the teachers. In addition, the larger towns 
and cities were to establish higher elementary schools which offered 
a measure of educational opportunity beyond the elementary school 
in the form of vocational preparation for commerce, agriculture, or 
industry. All these schools were to be supported in part by fees 
charged the students, though the very poor were to be admitted free. 
Moreover, a tax to raise additional revenue was to be levied by the 
council of the commune, and, if necessary, by the council of the de- 
par tement (a unit of government similar to a county, but larger than a 
community). If not so levied, these taxes were to be instituted by 
royal decree, and the national government was to grant funds to make 
up any deficiencies. 

To supply teachers for the public schools, the law of 1833 author- 
ized each departement to establish a normal school to train teachers. 

" Maorolt, Aodrt. A BUttry «/ Frmnc*. Now York : Straus and Cudahy, ft56. p. 887. 
“Thibiult, Rover. /4 Tlietl Miaiftmeiit In France.** Yearbook of Education iili. 


London: Beans Bros. Ltd., n.d. p. 370. (quoted from F. Leejr Qolsot Jfetaoin p our 
Sarvir * VBiatakra 4* Mam Tampa). 
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The issuing of licenses to teach in public schools and the appointment 
of teachers were taken over by the civil authorities. Private schools 
were allowed to continue but their teachers had to be certified by the 
mayor of the commune, as well as by the bishop of the Church. 

The religious emphasis in public elemCTitary schools was not entirely 
absent, and the local priest was a member of the communal council 
which controlled and supervised the teacher; but where parents ob- 
jected, a child was not required to have religious instruction. Free, 
secular public schools were not established until 1882, about the same 
time that compulsory education was instituted. 

During the period 1830 to 1848, the number of schools, public and 
l^ivate, increased from 30,000 to 62,000 and enrollments grew from 
1,950,000 to 3,530,000. By the end of the period, 72 teacher tra ining 
schools were in operation. This expansion of educational enterprise 
was facilitated by the general prosperity which prevailed. 1 * Illiteracy 
among men, as shown by military recruits, declined from 50 to 33 
percent. ' On the other handle entire appropriation for public edu- 
cation “on the eve of the Revolution of 1848 was a mere twelfth of the 
subsidy of public worship.” 14 Moreover, the law of 1833, while 
seemingly requiring the establishment of schools, left the financial 
arrangements somewhat vague, and communities tended to vary in 
the extent to which schools were provided. Those established were 
mostly for boys. 1 * ^ 

Classes frequently were large, sometimes as many as 400 pupils in 
a school having only four teachers. The teaching method often con- 
sisted of taking and memorizing dictation from the teacher. Men of 
high caliber were not attracted to teaching by the low salaries which 
the government had established. 1 * Education was neither free nor 
compulsory at the end of the July Monarchy in 1848, nor was it en- 
tirely free of religious control. On the other hand, a sizeable system 
- public schools had developed under stimulus from the national 
; government. 

1848-1870 

During the Revolution of 1848 many elementary school teachers dis- 
played a sympathy for democracy and for increased opportunity for 
the masses. Others asserted that elementary education should be 
free, public and compulsory. The Catholic Church at this point was 
hopeful only that it might secure what it called “freedom of educa- 
tion,” Le., the right for its schools to exist. One authority reasons 

* DoMeaao, op. cri., p. 19. 
u Fox, op. <Ht., p. 88. 

^ fvit * V ™ nait,0 2 National#, riiwtltot PMagoglqm National. Mnep- 
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that the honoring of this request was in doubt until “the desperate 
insurrection of the June days” when under the threat of class war- 
fare the government decided that “the stabilizing influence of Church 
training” was needed.” 

Louis Napoleon had been elected president of the Second Republic 
by universal suffrage which was newly established in . 1848. The eli- 
gible voters had increitsed from 260,000 to 9,000,000 under this change 
and the power of the Catholics was thereby strengthened. Louis 
Napoleon sought to appease the Catholics first by organizing an ex- 
pedition on behalf of the Pope against Mazzini’s Roman Republic. 
In the field of education there followed the Falloux Law of 1850, 
which led Montalembert to say, “We must have our own Rome expedi- 
tion, here at home.” 11 

Under the Falloux Law bishops were made members of the com- 
mittee which appointed the heads (rectors) of each of the major ad- 
ministrative units for education, which were called academies. More- 
over, the bishops were given prominent places on the councils in each 
of the academies, and it became easier for members of the clergy to 
teach in public schools. At the same time, liberal teachers were hunted 
down and accused of being revolutionaries. 

The law of 1850 made no significant improvement in elementary 
education^ In 1851 there were 800,000 children of elementary school 
age not attending any school. 18 The law of 1850 did have a significant 
effect oh secondary education. After the French Revolution, private 
secondary schools had received little legal recognition or aid from the 
government. Under the law of 1850, however, any French citizen 
could open a private school provided he was 25, had taught 5 years, 
and had the baccalaureat certificate or equivalent diploma. More- 
over, communes and departments could 'give financial aid to pri- 
vate schools. Bishops of the Catholic Church were free in their 
dioceses to open private schools under their sole direction, except for 
a limited amount of inspection by the government. 10 

The Falloux Law intensified the conflict between Church and State. 
For more than half a century to follow small French communities 
were split, with the priest as symbolic head of one side and the village 
public school teacher as head of the other. 

When Louis Napoleon became emperor in 1852, liberal teachers were 
persecuted further. Private*and religious schools were urged to com- 
pete with public schools, and normal schools were put under close sur- • 
veillance to prevent them from spawning liberal ideas.* 1 It had even 


,T Fox, op. e if., p. 09. 
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been, suggested that the bishops should appoint all public school teach- 
ers, but this measure was too extreme, and the job was left to the heads 
(prefects) of local governmental units.” The timetable for the ele- 
mentary schools (for boys) of the city of Paris, in 1852, reserved 6 
hours for religion out of a school week of 33 hours.” 

In order to maintain his position of control, liberal ideas were sup- 
pressed by Louis Napoleon through such devices as regulation of the 
press and dissolution of many workingmen’s associations. In addi- 
tion, the national government prescribed the curriculum of the schools 
and kept close watch over classroom teaching to avoid the dissemina- 
tion of liberal ideas. 14 ' 

Near the end of his reign Louis Napoleon lost support from all sides 
and vacillated in his policy. Aroused by Garibaldi’s attacks on the 
Pope, the French clerics called for another expedition to Rome and 
for a purge of French teaching personnel.” What in fact happened 
in 1867 was the passage of the Duruy Law, which stimulated attend- 
ance at public schools. 

Duruy, as Minister of National Education, had hoped to make public 
education free and compulsory but achieved neither aim. His law of 
April 10, 1867^ did stimulate school attendance by the aid it gave to 
poor children. According to the law, all budget restrictions on sup- 
port of education were to be eliminated, with education free for needy 
children. Moreover, communes wishing to do so were authorized to 
' ra * * se inoney to provide free public education, and communes of 500 or 
more inhabitants were required to establish public elementary schools 
for girls.” ( 

With the overthrow of Louis Napoleon and the rise of the Third 
Republic in 1870, public education came into its own in France, but 
not without a struggle, which extended into the 20th century. At- 
tempts to establish a public school system were bitterly resisted by 
the Church. The struggle which ensued was not a clear-cut religious 
matter, since most of the people on both sides were Catholics. It is 
true that some of the outstanding leaders of the public school move- 
ment, such as Guizot and Ferry, were Protestants, but no changes 
could have been rnade without considerable support from the Catholic 
populace. There were forces at work which made it unlikely that 
France would continue to neglect the education of large numbers of 
her people, or to leave that education under the control 6f the Church. 


■Maurol*, op. eit., p. 414-415. 
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1870-1940 

Some authorities have singled out nationalism as the most impor- 
tant force behind the building of a public school system in France in 
the 19th century. Certainly it helps to account for the centralized 
form which public education assumed.” Napoleon I was following in 
the tradition of such strong monarchs as Louis XIII and Louis XIV 
when he reestablished strong central government at the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

Such public schools as were established were characterized as “god- 
less” by the Catholic Church. On the other hand, leaders of the 
Revolution and leaders of the more liberal regimes of the 19th century 
looked upon the Church as hostile to liberal political ideas, and upon 
church schools as one source of clerical and anti -Republican ideas. 

Liberal ideas of the 18th century were again gaining currency in 
France. The rights of the individual, and of the child particularly, 
were being proclaimed, including the right to develop latent potential- 
ities. Gradually came the movement to provide education for all. 

The new Republic demanded citizens who could read and write and 
think. Freedom to think and freedom from dogmatism in teaching 
were in order. Fortunately, the general prosperity prevailing in 
France from the middle of the 19th century insured the necessary 
financial backing for a widespread system of education. Under Louis 
Napoleon, railroads had tripled their mileage, and canals were built. 
The lower classes secured more jobs as industry expanded 100 fold, 
and agricultural production increased 10 fold. Child labor was no 
longer so essential to the economy, and many more children were free 
to attend school. 

Even so, the Third Republic had a difficult time in establishing pub- 
lic schools. In fact, the pattern of conservative reaction seen under 
the Second Republic reappeared in the early stages of the Third 
Republic, which seemed “sufficiently frightened by the threat of Rev- 
olution — the Commune — to seek the support of the clergy in the incul- 
cation of conservative virtues in the population through education.” “ 

State support of church schools was continued and the clergy was 
given an important place in the national council, which was the main 
advisory body for public education. Similarly in higher education, 
the right to grant degrees was extended to private institutions, and 
immediately four Catholic universities were founded. 

Not till the Mid of the 1870’s did defenders of the Republic begin 
to push universal education. There were already many. elementary 
schools with a sizeable enrollment, though attendance was erratic and 
often of short duration. Mbre important from the point of view 

" 8m Butts, op. at., p. IBS id Miltliw, Vinton. An Introduction to the BteAp of 
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of the Republicans was the fact that over half of the schools were 
run by the Church. Similarly at the secondary school level, the 
Jesuit schools dominated. 2 * 

Around 1880 political feeling was high, and schools were a cause of 
much controversy. The conservatives in France, the Catholic party 
and the extreme Right, were vigorously opposed to mass education 
organized by the State. The Catholic party was particularly alarmed 
at the idea of public school teachers being appointed by the national 
government, rather than being appointed, paid and supervised by 
local authorities— which were more likely to be receptive to the wishes 
of the Church. 

On the other hand, such leaders of the Republic as Gambetta wanted 
to build a strong nation through universal education. Moreover, 
separation of church and state was seen as essential in order to com- 
pensate for the favored position occupied by the church under Louis 
Napoleon, and to mitigate the anti-Republic sentiments of the Church. 
Yet, both the Left and Right in France had been alarmed by the mili- 
tary defeat of the country in 1870 which was interpreted as a victory 
of the Prussian schools.* 0 Improvement of French education was 
widely considered a necessity. 

The election of 1878 reduced the strength of the Right. Soon after, 
Jules Ferry, as Minister of National Education, instituted a series 
of measures which laid the foundation for a strong system of public 
schools free of control by the Church. Meanwhile, in 1880, the gov- 
ernment took steps to enforce existing laws against unauthorized 
religious communities, and activities of certain of the orders were 
restricted, particularly those of the Jesuits, the Marists, and the 
Dominicans. | 

Ferry believed in the strength of lay morality, and public schools j 

were made secular through a series of laws which eliminated religion j 

from the curriculum of the public schools, though teachers were urged j 

to inculcate universally accepted ethical principles. In public sec- 
ondary schools the course in philosophy gained added importance. j 

Thursday was made a school holiday so that those who so wished f 

could attend religious services. 

Fees were abolished from public elementary schools by a law of 
June 16, 1881, and by the law of March 28, 1882, compulsory school- j 
ing was established for children from the age of 6 to 13. The same 
law of 1882 repealed the provisions of the law of March 15, 1850, 
whicl^ had given clerics the right of inspection and supervision in 
public schools and the right to nominate teachers. *By the law of 
October 30, 1886, only secular staff was allowed to teach in public 
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schools. Private schools were to be more strictly supervised to insure 
that the laws and spirit of the Republic were not being undermined. 
At the same time the scope of public education was extended by en- 
couraging the expansion of higher primary schools to provide educa- 
tional opportunities at the post-elementary school level. 

Under the law of 1886, the national government assumed extensive 
control over such aspects of public education as curriculums, selection 
of textbooks, examinations and appointment of teachers. Thus, the 
centralized system of education was retained by the Third Republic 
in order to meet the challenge of the Church and of other opponents 
of public education, and to finance and direct the huge expansion of 
I public education which was to take place in the last quarter of the 
19th century. 

| As public education grew there was such a need for building class- 
rooms as to cause Ferry to comment, “My ministry has turned into a 
regular factory f6r schools. It is building on a average three schools 
or classrooms per day.” si From 1882 to 1900 there was an increase 
of about 70,000 classrooms." The national government assumed the 
major portion of expenditures for public elementary schools. The 
- illiteracy rate dropped from 20 j»ercent' in 1872 to 4.2 percent in 1910." 

Public education for girls at the secondary school level had begun 
with the law of 1880 which authorized the establishment of lycees 
and colleges. The program of study in these secondary schools was 
i only 5 years in length, compared to the 7-year schools for boys, and 
it included no classical languages and only elementary mathematics 
and science. Previously, the only secondary education open to girls 
! had been in convents or in a few private schools. 

The public school system in existence by 1900 retained such aristo- 
cratic features of earlier French education as one set of schools, rather 
limited in scope and, prestige, for the lower social classes, and an- 
other set of schools for the middle and upper classes. On the other 
hand, the public schools were secular and relatively free of church 
control. But the quarrel between public and church schools was not 
yet settled, nor was it to be for many years to come. 

The bitterness of the\ struggle was illustrated in Victor Hugo’s 
statement addressed to the priests : 

I bare no confidence in your kind of building. I would not bare you 
entrusted with the education of children, the care of their souls, the 
development of yoong minds Just awakening to life, the moulding of 
the spirit of coming generations ; in fact, with the future of France." 
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Opposition to the growth of public education was typified by the 
statement of Senator Chesnelong of the French Parliament: 

You say that you want compulsory schooling throughout France, but 
this is only half your Intention; your real aim Is to give the whole 
population an anti-Christian education and thus to destroy Christian 
education 


However, during the papacy of Leo XIII (1878-1903) relations 
between church and state began to improve. The Pope announced 
the duty of all Catholics to support the government under which they 
lived. Anticlericalism was revived, however, with the Dreyfus case 
(1894-1906) as liberals rallied to the cause of the Jewish army 
officer accused and convicted of treason and later exonerated. At the 
time, the Catholic Church was identified with the forces of conserva- 
tism and reaction which refused to acknowledge the injustice done to 
Dreyfus. 

In 1900 a move against unauthorized associations was launched. 
These religious associations had grown in size and in wealth and were 
rivals of the regular clergy. In 1901 a bill forbidding members of 
unauthorized orders to teach in any school was passed with little 
opposition. The government used this Association Law to force 
thousands of monks and nuns to leave institutions, which were then 
closed.** 

After the death of Pope Leo XIII in 1903, friction developed 
between the new Pope Pius X and the French Government. Finally, 
diplomatic relations with the Pope were severed after a series of 
incidents, and demands grew for a complete separation of church 
and state. 

A government circular of April 9, 1903, reminded school officials 
that no religious symbols were allowed in public school buildings. 
A further step toward separation of church and state came with a 
law of 1904 specifying that all teaching by religious orders, even 
authorized orders, was to cease in 10 years. This was preliminary 
to the Separation Law passed in December 1905 which ended Napo- 
leon’s Condordat with the Pope and relieved the state of the obligation 
to pay the salaries of the clergy. Church property was placed under 
government supervision through a supplementary law of January 
1907. 

Initially, over 13,000 Catholic schools were closed, and many of 
the teachers who were m^pbers of religious orders left France.* 7 The 
attempt to break the control of the Church over private schools failed, 
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however; Catholic schools, reopened by individual teachers and groups 
of parents, in fact remained under the strict control of the Church. 3 * * 

The expense of maintaining a network of schools was too heavy, 
however, and in 1909 the Catholic bishops of France announced that 
Catholic children could attend public schools as long as they con- 
tinued to receive adequate religious instruction outside of school. 33 
Enrollments in Catholic schools dropped sharply but rose again after 
•World War I. 

The need for national unity during World War I led the govern- 
ment to suspend enforcement of the law closing private schools con- 
ducted by religious orders. From then to World War II, when the 
law was removed from the books entirely, members of religious orders 
continued to teach in private schools. The ratio of public to private 
elementary schools remained rather fixed, at 80 percent public to 
20 percent private, over the period 1910 to I960. 40 Private sec- 
ondary enrollments, virtually all of which were in Catholic schools, 
increased from ^2,000 in 1920-21 to 240,000 in 1938-39. 41 

.Vs time went on, the fierceness of the struggle between public 
and Catholic schools lessened. The Republic became secure, and fear 
of its being overthrown abated. Between World War I and 
World War II the Christian Socialist movement among younger 
priests lessened the conservatism of the Catholic Church. Under the 
Vichy government of the early 1940’s, however, old wounds were 
reopened as the government gave public money to church schools 
and made religion a compulsory subject in the public schools. The 
latter produced such opposition from public school teachers that the 
decree was rescinded later in 1941. A decree of 1942 abrogated the 
Association Law of 1901 and allowed religious orders to organize 
legally. All this was encouraged by the German occupation forces as 
a means of dividing and weakening France. 

Development from 194 5 

At the end of World War II, the wartime unity between parties of 
the Left and the Catholic parties was destroyed by the issue of the use 
of public money for church schools. The Socialist congress of Sep- 
tember 1944 called for an end of government- subsidies to private 
schools. The leaders of the Left agreed to this, and the subsidies were 
stopped for a short time over increased Catholic resistance. 

Catholic schools were particularly numerous at the secondary school 
level. Reportedly, some parents enrolled their children in Catholic 

** Hans, Nicholas A. Comparative Education. A Study •/ Education# fact ora and 
Tradition t. London : RooUedge and Kogan Paul Ltd., lMt, p. 201. 

“ Wykea. “The Fifth Republic and the Catholic 8choola,” op. o it., p. 70. 

• Debleeee, op. cit., p. 00-01. 

u Wykee, ep. ait., p. 71. 
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aewndary schools because of the rigorous system of examinations in 
public schools which allowed only a few to enter and even fewer to 
graduate. Moreover, these was a long tradition of Catholic private 
schools, and many parents and church leaders regarded these schools 
as an important arm of the Church in confirming children in the 
Catholic religion. With the necessity for expansion of school facili 
ties to meet the needs of France after World War II, the presence of a 
well developed system of Catholic schools helped to stimulate pressure 
for a diversion of some public funds to these private schools. 

/wu f nd of th f 19 f°’ 8 various organizations representing the 
Catholic clergy, teachers m private schools, and parents with children 
in private schools began to hold meetings to urge that public money be 
given to private schools. The Catholic point of view gained more 
support because of the close balance of power in the French National 
Assembly. Proposals in 1951 to give public money to the Catholic 
schools caused a political crisis which broke up the alliance of the 
Catholic party with the Radical and Socialist parties, both of which 
were opposed to giving government funds to church schools. The 
break was final when aid was authorized under the Pleven Govern- 
ment with the passage of the Marie and Barange Laws. Some mem- 
bers of the Radical party voted for these laws. 

The BarangS Law provided a grant from the national government 
for every pupil in elementary schools, both public and private, from 

Si A f ° f * * £ ^ In the 01156 of P ubHc ^ money was 

distributed to the department councils to be used for upkeep of school 

buildmgs. The grants for private school pupils went to parent asso- 
ciations with the hope that the funds would be used to increase teach- 
ers salaries, and that such salary raises would in turn improve the 
rather low standards of training prevailing among private school 
teachers. In 1953 the national government paid 3,112,000,000 old 
francs to private associations of parents. 

Tli. Marie Lew made national scholarships available to pupils in 

^ 00lS “ lon * “ th * schools nieT 

national rtandar* for buildings, qualifications of teachers and hours 

? f ' ’\ . rUctlon • 7116 P rl ' ,,t * schools approved as suitable were al- 
lowed 5 years to raise the qualifications of their teaching staffs When 
the tame land .expired ,609 of the 891 private schools were disqualified 
by the Ministry of National Education for failing to reach the 

Sh^nlin T ?7 riV l^K“ h0 ^ 8 ’ 8h * re ,f ' he ,OUI ^0"d»17 school 

irollme nt, in cluding both academic and vocational secondary schools, 
M 1 hlgh ° f 35,2 per “ nt in 185UW to 28.4 percent by the 


m nU., p. 77. 

* Information* No. M-M, Membra 1M1. p. 811. 
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In December 1959, with the Catholic school supporters in a majority 
in Parliament, a law was passed establishing a new procedure where- 
by government aid to private schools could be increased. Private 
schools are now free to choose one of four plans which differ in the 
amount of public money provided and in the degree of government 
control and supervision to be exercised over the private schools. 

Government control and supervision may become a political issue 
when the plans reach full-scale operation. Already the Association 
of Parents of Children in Private Schools has claimed that the decrees 
issued to implement the law have gone beyond the intent of Parlia- 
ment, and the association threatens continued opposition unless the 
decrees are modified. 44 

Considerable resistance to the idea of granting public money to 
private schools continues to be expressed, and journals and news- 
papers have been filled with articles, some supporting the law and 
others denouncing it as divisive. 4 * * 

Shortly after the 1959 law was passed, a campaign began to secure 
10 million signatures on petitions to urge its repeal. It remains in 
force, however, and the monetary effects are becoming evident. It 
was reported in 1961 that the national government’s budget for edu- 
cation had increased 93,000 million francs over the previous year and 
that 20,000 million of this total was to provide aid to private schools 
ns stipulated by the law of 1959. vlt was also noted in 1961 that the 
1959 law has imposed a burden on the public school inspectors who 
must now exercise some degree of supervision over teachers in private 
schools. 44 

Private school authorities reported in the spring of 1962 that 
over half of the private schools had chosen the so-called simple 
contract, which involved the least amount of government control apd 
the lowest degree of financial support from the government. One 
disadvantage of the simple contract is that private schools cannot use 
the public school bus service. About one fourth of the private schools 
chose hn intermediate position (contract of association) which brought 
them more money from the government, but subjected them to more 
government supervision and regulation. 4 ’ 

The unanswered questions which remain have been listed by one 
authority as follows: 44 

1. Where will the vast sums of money come from to finance the subsidisa- 
tion of private schools? The implicit assumption here Is that the cost 
of finahdng private schools far outweighs any saving to the state 

M Wyket, op. et p. SI. 

* For example, see I/ActnaHti PMagogigoe 4 fgtranger, to Trier I960, p. 18-47. 

* Mi DtetS re de rEdocation -Notlonaie. The Educational Movement to France During 
the Aomdemic Year Itlt-lHt. Paris 1961. p. A, 

E incation to France, No. 18. May 1982. p. 28-27. 

Wykeo, op. oil., p. 82. 
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which might result from haring private facilities take some of th» 
burden off public schools. e 

2. Will public education be starred even further? The I960 u* <u». 
regarded a major recommendation of the I960 report of a national 
commission established to study the problem of private schools, 
namely the recommendation that any grants to private schools be ac- 
companied by Increased grants to public schools. 

3. Will church schools use the money to raise standards or will they 
take advantage of the vagueness of the law and build new schools to 
compete with public education? 

4 sdlwtaV ChUITh DOW m,U,re * U Cath0,,c chlldr *° to attend church 

In . 196 ^j* ^reported that the Catholic Church in France needed 
to ra se $200 million in the neat 8 yeare if Catholic schools were to 
hold their own with public schools. It was noted that the percentage 
o Fre ^h school children, both elementary and aecondaiy, entering 
non-public schools dropped from 10.9 in 1955 to 16.2 in 1961 « “ 

The cost of operating private schools has increased as the private 
school authorities find it necessary to hire an increasing number of 
ley teachers. At a convention of French private school authorities, 
held in the spring of 1962, it was reported that the proportion of lay 
teachers in private schools is increasing: There are now 74,000 pri- 
vate school teachers, of whom 45,000 are laymen. Private elemen- 
tary education has 39,000 teachers, of which 25,000 are laymen. The 

private S T ndar y 80,100,8 inc, ude 12,000 priests or monks 
and 16,000 laymen. Private vocational education has 7,000 teachers, 
including 3,000 churchmen.** *** 


Changing Structure and Content 

Aside from the question of whether French education should be 

' C * pn . vato ’ there has ,on g *>«n the matter of altering both its 
structure and content so as not to perpetuate existing inequalities be- 

< Thi8bec4me 8 topic of great interest 

Mdemuids for education reform grew after World War I 

Th» old system effectively cut off the majority of children from ac- 
cess to certain types of prestige-bearing schools, such as the lycee, 
which m turn, opened doors to higher education and to the impor- 
tant jK^toons m government, business, and the higher profession* 

. Jr? ° f opportunity to even tiy the type of schooling which 
f* tUS T 8 a - the m ° re odious 8,1106 ie »PP®ared to affect 

dilTiwi” 8 C,ty J hUdren chiefl y- Upper middle class and 
upper class children gained access to the lycSes in advance by being 

• Ho. £*iJ2£ M p t S! ion * 1 iUnk 1962 p 101 
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enrolled in the preparatory divisions at the age of 6, after paying the 
required fee, preference being given to those with relatives already 
enrolled in the school. 

' The difficulty of moving from one kind of educational track into 
another was increased by the system of entrance examinations. More- 

I over, it was claimed by the reformers that academic secondary educa- 
tion was “bookish” in the worst sense, and out of touch with really 
important issues of life. Such education, it was contended, often 
did not develop creative minds nor encourage the expression and ful- 
fillment of man’s many facets of intelligence and personality. Chil- 
dren from the lower socioeconomic groups, who lived so close to the 
stark realities of life, were little inclined to pursue such an education, 
in contrast to children from the middle and upper income groups 
whosp parents pressured them to do so. Critics of the academic schools 
had to acknowledge, however, the existence of a small group of emi- 
nent literary figures in France, most of whom had gone to the academic 
schools. 

In time, the elementary schools were shaped by thd psychological 
and pedagogical ideas which began to gain ground in the 20th cen- 
tury. Such things as respect for individual differences and for the 
stages of growth and development through which children progress, 
came to be commonly accepted principles among educational theorists 
in France, as elsewhere in the world. And after World War I voca- 
tional education began to grow and to provide a new means of develop- 
| ing thousands of children. Academic secondary education, however, 

| Remained tied to past traditions and habits. 

tcole Unique 

Such was the general situation when a group of French teachers, 
still in uniform in World War I, met to form an organization to im- 
prove French education and French life. Calling themselves “The 
Advocates of the New Educational System (Lee Compagnons de 
Wniversite Nou velle ) ” they sought build a new French society by 
making significant changes in French education. This was in keep- 
ing with the aims of the larger parent organization, Aeeociation Ra- 
tionale pour POrganieation de la Democratie, which hoped for a new 
and better world. 

Seeking to implement oertain basic principles of democracy, these 
French teachers advocated a single school system for all (ecole unique) 
to replace the prevailing pattern of one system of schools for the lower 
classes and another for middle and upper class children. Fees were 
to be eliminated, and transfer between types of schools and different 
levels of instruction was to be made easier for children whose aptitudes 
and interests warranted such transfer. In this way the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity were to be opened to all. 
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Of fundamental importance was the proposal that children from all 
walks of life shouljl receive a common education from the ages of f> 
to 13 in the single school system (icole unique). Upon completion 
of this basic elementary education, pupils would goon to one of several 
more specialized schools which would develop their particular talents. 
For this purpose more vocational schools, continuation schools, and 
schools for girls were to be built. These schools would be different, 
but not of such great variation in prestige ns to cause noneducational 
factors to enter into the selection of students. 

In support of their proposals, the educational reformers attracted 
much attention through articles in newspapers, existing educational 
journals, and a journal they established themselves. Progress, was 
slow, although tlie way was being paved for future educational 
reforms. 

In 1924 the French Government appointed a commission to con- 
sider ways to extend educational opportunity to all, regardless of 
social background. The following year the curriculum of the fee- 
charging elementary school classes attached to lyceen and colleges was 
made the same as that of the regular p\flxlic schools attended by most 
children. 

During the 1930’s tuition fees in secondary schools were abolished. 

It took time, however, for the lower socioeconomic groups to realize 
that secondary education in the schools of prestige (lycees) was now 
accessible to those children who had the required academic ability. 
Talk of educational reform continued in the 1930’s, and was high- 
lighted by the Congress of I* Havre in 1936 and the Jean Zay Plan 
of 1937.** J 

Congress of Le Havre 

The Congress of lie Havre, May 31-June 4, had some 300 partici- 
pants. Originally proposed by the educational periodical, VEnseig 
nement Scientifique. the conference was placed under a committee 
representative of leaders in education, commerce, and industry. 

It was the first congress of its kind in France. Among the partici- 
pants were such people as Paul Langevin; Gustave Monod, later di- 
rector general of secondary education and promoter of experimental 
classes (the “New Classes”) ; Alfred Weiler, later a member of the . 
Langevin Commission to reform French education, and director of 

■ , ! XperimrtltA ^ 8econdar > r 8ch ° o1 at Montgeron; and Mademoiselle 
Koboy, one of the two inspector generals assigned .to the “New Classes,” ■ 
the major reform experiment of the 1940’s and early 1950’s. 


VSHeH MU#i * Dontld C *"*•* Sttfvrwu 

Chapter S. ** New York: Teachers Collefe, Colombia Ualeersltj, 1908. 
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The purpose of the congress was to examine problems in French 
secondary education and to recommend changes. It acted as a forum 
for educational ideas of the time and revealed tjie existing tendencies 
toward reform. Among the ideas- put forward in the reports pre- 
sented at the congress were : (a) the need for better coordination of 
subject matter areas as well as a better balance of intellectual and non- 
intellectual activities; (b) the value of giving students added respon- 
sibilities and greater opportunities to practice self-discipline. Such 
suggestions of additional duties for the school rendered even more 
critical the problem of an already overloaded and “encyclopedic” 
curriculum.** 

Some of the reports stressed such basic principles of the ecole unique 
movement as the need to consider the developing personality of stu- 
dents, and also the physical, social, and ethical aspects of education. 
The Jean Zay Plan of 1937 evolved rather naturally from such prin- 
ciples, as did the “New Classes” of the post-World War II era, 

Jean Zay Plan 

The Jean Zay Plan had been preceded in 1936 by the raising of the 
compulsory school age from 13 to 14. A large number of students 
with diversity of ability and interest were thus added to the potential 
secondary school population. It was the hope of the Jean Zay Plan 
to direct students into the proper avenue'bf Study after completion of 
the elementary school, without regard to their social or economic 
background. 

As Minister of National Education, Jean Zay took the first step to 
implement his plan in 1937 by changing the official terminology to 
suggest a ladder system rather than two separate systems of schools. 
Thus, there was to be Education of the First Degree (elementary 
education) followed by Education of the Second Degree (secondary 
education). Aside from terminology, the idea was to bring the ele- 
mentary grades attached to the lycees and colleges under the same 
jurisdiction as the regular elementary schools. Both were to use the 
same curriculum, the same methods, and the same kind of teachers. 
Thus, for the first 5 years of elementary education there would be 
something resembling the ecole unique. 

In order to link more closely Education of the First Degree and 
Education of the Second Degree, an attempt 'was made to lessen the 
differences in training of teachers by requiring completion of the 
academic secondary school (receipt of the baccalaureat) for elemen- 
tary teachers, and by requiring some work in pedagogy (practice 
teaching, lectures on teaching methods, etc.) in the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers. 

"nUL, p. 81-84. 
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All the teachers of these orientation classes met together in January 
1938, to discuss such .matters as electives for the students, the need 
for parental cooperation, and to evaluate the results of the experiment 
thus far. There was general agreement that better coordination of 
subject matter had been achieved and that pupils were better adjusted 
and happier. On the other hand, the acquisition of subject matter 
had suffered some and the load on the teacher was heavier under the 
new system. They agreed that there was a need to incorporate into 
teacher training an introduction to these new method^ of teaching. 

Another meeting was held in May 1938 at the Musee Pedagogique 
in Paris. Resolutions were passed calling for entrance examinations 
to eliminate pupils unfit for academic secondary education, home- 
work not to be compulsory; abandoning of the system of r anking 
students within a classroom; and for transfer into other kinds of 
training of those found to be unfit for academic secondary educa- 
tion. M The experiment with orientation classes ended with the out- 
break of World War II. 

A listing of the major changes in French education between the 
• two world wars ** would include such measures as free secondary edu- 
cation and raising compulsory education to the age of 14. A further 
step toward giving all French children something in common came 
when all elementary classes were placed under the same jurisdiction 
and made subject to the same inspection. • \ 

Some shift in emphasis was to be noted as physical education became 
a requirement and the physical sciences gained a place in the last 
year of the academic secondary school, alongside the traditional majors 
of mathematics and philosophy. Vocational and technical education 
which had begun to develop after World War I continued to do 
so, but their lack of respectability was to be a source of concern to 
reformers in the post-World War II period. 

The basic spirit prevailing in the classrooms and underlying the 
methods of teaching was not that of the Jean Zay Plan, although 
the official instructions to teachers began to encourage new methods 
and concepts of discipline. 

The over-loaded curriculum remained, and pupils continued to 
be over-worked. The heavy emphasis given to language study, includ- 
ing Latin and Greek, was a matter of dispute. 

Excessive memorization and second-hand analysis remained the 
order -of the day. Competition for marks was fierce to the neglect 
of such human values as concern for others and ability to work with 
others. Social pressures still operated in the educational system and 
interfered with the proper selection, placement and transfer of pupils. 


■/MS* *40. 
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These were matters to which the reformers returned after World 
War II. 

"New Classes ” 

In the post-war period, the trend continued toward diversification 
of offerings on the secondary school level to meet the evergrowing 
variety of aptitudes and interests of secondary school-age youth. 
Educational reformers continued to call for further reform of the 
French educational system. Their pleas were answered at the sec- 
ondary school level by the creation of experimental classes, called 
the “new classes.” These are described later on in this book in chapter 
VT on the academic secondary school. 







Chapter III 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

F rance has a highly centralized system of education. Most of the 
schools in France are public and these are closely controlled by the 
national government in Paris. The French constitution states that 
“the organization of a public, free and secular education at all levels is 
a duty of the State.” 1 

National Control 

The centralized system is established firmly in France and has 
the weight of tradition behind it. The long struggle to unify the 
various small territories into a single French nation was accom- 
panied by a growing tendency to concentrate power and responsibility 
in the hands of the ruling authority. By the time of the reign of 
Louis XIV in the 17th century the power of the central authority had 
grown greatly. 

With the rule of Napoleon in the early years of the 19th century, it 
was definitely settled that in education, as in most other matters, the 
central authorities in Paris would decide all important questions. 
The minor details left to local discretion include the provision of heat 
and light for school buildings, and construction of new buildings. 
Even here, however, the national government may supply a sizeable 
portion of the money required, and when local officials fail to act 
promptly, an official (prefect) appointed by the national government 
may step in and order construction of the school building. 

Local authorities have no control over the curriculum of the public 
school. Such matters are decided at the national level and then 
carried out in the schools under the supervision of inspectors who act 
as field representatives of the Ministry of National Education in 
Paris. 

Most of the money for public education, including the salaries of all 
public school teachers, comes from the national government; local 
governments pay approximately 15 percent of the costs of public 
education and the national government pays the other 85 percent. 

* France. Mulatto* d* l’Bdncatlon National*. La VI# SooMrt m Franca: Paria : 1M1. 
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The French Parliament has occasion regularly to discuss educational 
policy in the course of deciding how much of the national budget shall 
go for education. This sometimes has the effect of mixing political 
considerations with educational matterij,aad of slowing down proposed 
reforms of French education. , 

In 1958 an estimated 3.5 percent of the gross national product went 
to education, and by 1970 expected to be 5 percent.* The propor- 

tion of the national budgfflkhich is devoted to education increased 
from 1/14 in 1950 to 1/10 inl958.* This is a reflection of rising school 
enrollments and also of a growing tendency of local areas to seek 
more financial support from the national government for this or that 
phase of education. An inspector-general in the French Ministry of 
National Education analyzed this trend as an indication of the further 
withdrawal of local areas from active participation in school matters 
and of their reliance more and more on the state to decide educational 
questions. 4 


Local areas sometimes seek to have a locally operated technical sec- 
I ondary school ( college technique) Replaced by a national vocational 
school, or to persuade the national government to establish an appren- 
| ticeship center. The local authorities, unless the national government 
| is vigilant, may then try to have the national school or center take the 
place of a locally operated vocational school. 

It is worth noting that since World War II the national government 
in England has gained a larger measure of control over the English 
system of schools, which nevertheless remains essentially a decentral- 
ized system. Moreover, the sizeable reduction in the number of school 
districts in the United States in the last decade through the. process 
‘of consolidation can be cited as evidence of growing centralization; 
the powers of the national government in the field of education, how- 
ever, continue to be quite limited. 

In France, the largest share of the money coming from the national 
government goes for the salaries of teachers, principals and inspectors. 
Of the money spent on elementary education by the national govern- 
ment in 1950, approximately 84 percent was for salaries.* 

In the cake of nationally operated vocational schools and academic 
secondary* schools ( lycees ) the entire cost of operation is paid for by 
the national government. The cost of the school building and its main- 
t"“ 

* Target far education in Europe: A BtuApof Policy Coneideratione Related to economic 
Growth, hjr mgrar Svenntlaon, Friedrich Kddllng, and Lionel Birin. Parle: Organisation 
tor European Economic Cooperation. 100L p. 102 ; I/Bdoootion Rationale, 15 Mrrler 1002. 

. P- 12- ; 

•France. Ministers de 1’Bducatlon Nationals. Le PrvbUme Bcolaire: le Void. Paris: 
1050. p. 80., 

* Tbabenlt; Roger. “Fiscal Management la France.” Yearbook of education lUt. 

. London : Brans Bros. Ltd., n.d. p. 800-570. 

•Debleaae, Jean. CompuUory education in Prance. Pails: UNESCO. 1001. p. 40. 
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ten&nce in the case of public elementary schools and locally operated 
secondary schools is borne by the local government (commune or 
department) but the national government provides help in the form 
of subsidies up to 86 percent of the cost. For example, the national 
government may grant funds to the departments and communes to 
pay the interest on loans which they floated to build elementary 
schools. The national government may also help by loaning such 
instructional materials as films to the schools. Where such extra 
services as a school cafeteria (canteen) are provided by the local gov- 
ernment, the national government may pay up to 60 percent of the 
cost of the building and equipment. 

All private schools in France must secure authorization from the 
mayor of the commune and the school inspector before beginning 
operation. 

Until 1969 the national government exercised little control over 
curriculum or teaching methods in private schools, though it retained 
the right of supervision to insure that the instruction given was not in 
violation of law or morality, and that the buildings met required 
standards for safety and sanitation. Under a law passed in 1959 pro- 
cedures were established whereby private schools may secure larger 
grants of public money from the national government in returii for 
entering into a closer relationship with the government. The public 
school supporters urge that these private schools be controlled to the 
point of making them over into public schools, while the private 
schools hope to receive larger grants of public money with no appre- 
ciable increase in public control. 

French authorities now state that “private schools belonging to 
individuals, organizations or religious communities are subject to 
supervision by the inspectors-general of public education.” • 

In actual practice the national government has long exerted con- 
siderable indirect control over the curriculums of the private schools 
through the system of national examinations and national certificates. 
Entry into many professions, occupations, and institutions of higher 
education is dependent on passing the examinations set up for public 
schools by the Ministry of National Education. Most private school 
pupils take one or more of these examinations, and the private schools, 
of necessity, offer a program of study similar to that of the public 
schools. 

The control maintained by the national government over public 
education, aside from the control over educational funds exercised 
by Parliament, functions chiefly through the Ministry of National 
Education, which is headed by a minister of Cabinet status. 

• “France.” Wort* Surrey of NwiHm ill: Boeondont SducoHon. Parla : UNESCO. 
1961. p, 477. Text prepared by the French National Oommlnton for UNESCO. 
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The Minister of National Education is appointed by the Prime 
Minister and approved by the President of France. With the fro- 
quent downfalls of French governments there have been many changes 
of ministers, 12 different men having held the office .of Minister of 
National Education in the 12 years of the Fourth Republic. 

The powers of the Minister of National Education are very broad, 
and include the right to appoint or to delegate the appointment of 
most of the teaching personnel in public secondary and higher edu- 
cation. Through his corps of school inspectors he receives reports 
on every teacher in the public schools, and their promotions and trans- 
fers are controlled by him through one of the 16 regional units (aca- 
demies) which act as sub-units of the Ministry of National Education. 

The Minister is responsible to Parliament but his discretionary 
powers are wide. He can issue decrees which are binding on schools 
until such time as Parliament chooses to countermand them. Many 
important changes in French education have been brought about in 
this way. „ ^ 


The Ministry of National Education issues curriculums for the 
various types of public schools, along with detailed instructions on 
ih© teaching methods to be used, the time schedule of classes, and the 
rate at which textbooks and syllabuses are to be covered. 

Such matters as changes in curriculum usually are initiated by in- 
spectors and others in the Ministry of National Education, and then 
are. submitted for approval to a number of commissions which advise 
the Ministry of National Education. The most important of these 
is the Higher Council of National Education ( Come.il Supericur de 
location Rationale ) established by the law of February 27, 1880. 

This council has approximately 80 members, some ex officio, some 
appointed by the Minister, and others elected by various teacher 
groups, both public and private. Teachers have a majority on the 
council. The Minister of National Education is chairman. 

The council meets twice a year and on other occasions when convened 
by the linister. He is obligated to consult this body on such impor- 
tant areas as curriculum, teaching methods, organization of examina- 
tions, and approval or disapproval of school textbooks. 


Local Control 

Below tl national level, there are three governmental units which 
have some responsibility for schools, namely the academy, the depart- 
ment, and the commune. The academy (academic) is an educa- 
tional administrative unit; metropolitan France is divided into 18 
such academic* , in each of which there is a university. The head of 
each university is called the. rector (recteur), and he is at the same 
time the head of the public schools of the nearby area (academic). 
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The rector acts as an agent of the Ministry of National Education, 
and the academie system is more an administrative device than an 
example of local control of education. 

The rector is appointed from among the professors at a university 
by the President of France, upon nomination by the Minister of 
National Education. The interests of the Tector center chiefly on 
secondary and higher education. Under his jurisdiction there is an 
inspector-general of elementary education and a corps of school inspec- 
tors who sdta;vise the elementary schools of the academie. 

On matt^Honcerning academic secondary schools, the rector con-" 
suits regularty with the Academic Council for the acadSmie. The» 
composition of this council has remained unchanged from an earlier! 
time when it dealt with both higher education and secondary educa- 
tion, but its higher education functions have been taken over by 
councils within the universities. Included on the Academic Council 
are the deans of the faculties of the university, school inspectors, 
two principals of academic secondary schools, and six representatives 
of the teachers of the academic secondary schools. « 

The academies vary in size from less than a million inhabitants to 
10 million ( Paris) . Each of the 16 academiefl inoludes several depar- 
tements (5 or 6 usually) . In 1962 certain departements were detached 
from existing academies to create three new academies located at 
Nantes, Orleans and Reims; also under consideration is the establish- 
ment of a fourth new academie at Amiens. The Paris academie , 
with nine departements and one-fourth of the school population of 
France, will be reduced to the Paris region, namely the departements 
of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Mame, and Oise. Nevertheless, the 
boundaries of this new Paris academie will encompass more than 9 
million people. « 

There are 90 departements in metropolitan France, but these are 
not natural units in terms of geography or economics. They are 
fairly small in size, though some in the Paris area have larj 
populations. 

The departements are headed by a prefect who is appointed in Paris 
by the Minister of the Interior. Attempts to gain some extension 
of local control have won for the departements , and for the smaller 
units, (the communes), the right to have popularly elected councils. 
The council of the commune also elects the mayor who is the important 
personage of the commune. 

As administrative head of the departement, the prefect has general 
control over public elementary schools in his area. In addition, each 
departement has a head inspector of schools, who has a corps of in- 
spectors working under him. Known as the academie inspector, he 
acts as an of the academie and ultimately of the Ministry of 
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National Education. His immediate responsibility is to the director- 
general of elementary education of the academie and to the rector of 
the university. 

The academie inspector is chiefly concerned with elementary schools, 
although he also inspects secondary schools. Much of the inspection 
secondary schools is done by an inspector-general who is assigned X 
to one of the school subjects, such as mathematics or French. In 
1966 there were 41 of these inspectors, several for each of the school 
subjects. The inspectors are based in Paris in the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education and visit schools all over France. 

In 1966 there were about 600 elementary school inspectors working 
under the academie inspectors; about 10 percent were women. There 
are no supervisors between the elementary school inspectors and the 
teachers; the principal of a school is not authorized to comment on 
Ae teacher’s work in any official way, though he may help to orient 
his new teachers. 7 

The acadSmie inspector usually has had several years of teaching 
and experience as a principal of a sohool, or as an inspector. About 
90 percent of the inspectors are former teachers from academic second- 
ary schools, lyceee usually. All have an undergraduate degree 
(licence) from a university and most have spent a year or more in « 
additional study to secure either the secondary school teacher’s certifi- 

= ; (C.A.P.E.S.) or to pass the much esteemed examination known 
as the agregation (agregation). 

In addition to the inspector in charge of schools in a dfpartement 
there is an advisory council on elementary education, which owes its 
origin to a law of October 30, 1886. The prefect is chairman of the 
council and the head inspector is vice-chairman. Other members of 
the council include four persons selected by the general council of 
the department, which is an elective body; four public, elementary 
teachers selected by their fellow teaohers; the principals of the two 
normal schools for training elementary school teachers; two repre- 
sentatives of private schools in the department ; and two inspectors of 
elementary schools, appointed by the Minister of National Education. 

The advisory council on education for the department usually meets 
eveiy 3 months and on other occasions when called by the prefect. * 
Th® council has few powers with regard to the actual teaching in 
the schools. Membere of the council may visit sohools, chiefly to con- 
sider the adequacy of the physical facilities. Periodically the council 
studies the need for new school buildings and the matter of approving 
new private schools in the departement. 

JUNSSCO/InteraatloBal Bureau of Education. School IntpocHon. Pari* /Genera • 
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This council has certain powers to discipline teachers, is responsible 
for the appointment of teachers to permanent positions, and for 
drawing up a list of teachers for promotion. The prefect, as the 
politically appointed agent of the national government, formerly 
appointed the teachers. Since 1946 the actual formulation of the list 
of appointments has been delegated to a newly created joint adminis- 
trative commission which is composed of members of the teaching 
profession. 

The joint administrative commission was established by a law of 
May 18, 1946. The head school inspector for the departement is chair- 
man, and others on the commission include the principal of either 
tlie men’s or the women’s normal school which trains elementary school 
teachers in the departement; three elementary school inspectors; and 
five representatives from teachers in the schools. 

While the joint administrative commission is only an advisory body, 
it exerts an influence. Its creation was in keeping with the wishes 
of some of the teaching profession who would like to see the central- 
ized bureaucratic control of French education tempered by giving 
more control to the teaching profession. The joint administrative 
commission does not take the place of the advisory council cm educa- 
tion, which has a broader representation and reserves the right to 
decide such matters as the obligation of the municipality to give 
teachers an allowance in lieu of providing them with housing accommo- 
dations.* * The departement may, if it wishes, raise the salaries of 
teachers by paying a sum of money out of departement funds, which 
is added to the basic salary pud by the national government. 

The local government proper, namely, the copunune, has little actual 
control over, the local schools. There are some 38,000 communes in 
France, varying greatly in size and population. Some are large cities, 
but most communes have less than 1,500 inhabitants; 23,000 of the 
communes have less than 500 people.* 

• Each commune has a mayor elected by the communal council and 
responsible to the prefect of the department. The mayor may suggest 
new school buildings, recommend the opening of private schools, 
and seek toupromote school attendance. He is advised in these matters 
by the general council of the commune. The commune is required 
to provide the building for a public, elementary school, whi&h then 
remains the property of the commune. The laws do not require a local 
community to provide lower secondary, academic secondary or voca- 
tional schools, but upon permission from the Ministry of National 


•/ms. p. m. 

• SMibfif, 8. H.. editor. Tk* (MmM’i Y—rkooU, 1990-41 New York : St Mutla'a 
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Education, the commune may build and maintain these other types of 
schools. 

There are school boards for the communes but the duties are so un- 
important and authority so meager that some communal councils 
refuse to appoint boards and members appointed sometimes refuse to 
serve. School boards have no control over curriculum or the teacher. 
When school boards of commune^ find their decisions being over- 
ridden by the prefect or by the advisory council on education of the 
d&partement they sometimes refuse to continue to meet. 

The prefect, acting through the departement council, can open or 
close a school in the commune without regard to action by the com- 
mune, but the approval of the Ministry of National Education must 
b® secured. The usual procedure is for the prefect, when he sees the 
need for a new school, to have the mayor of the commune discuss 
the matter with the council -of the commune within 80 days. At the 

1 ^*is period, regardless of whether the commune ha s acted, the 
prefect may take the matter to the department council: in such cases 
he and the academic inspector work closely together. Sometimes the 
council of the commune initiates the request for a new school, either 

on i b own or after being requested to do so by the elementary school 
inspector.'* 

lie school board pf the commune is supposed to keep the school 
census and insure adherence to the compulsory school attendance 
Uw. It also administers a small school fund to help provide extra 
services, such as a school cafeteria. Some of the money comes from 
the national government and some is raised by the commune through 
taxes and license fees it levies on such things as land, dogs and the 
sale of animals. The commune also receives a share of certain taxes 
levied by the national government. 

'Oie administrative structure of the French educational system, 
with its Ministry of National Education, academies, departments, 
and communes, has the overall effect of giving parents little direct 
control over the schools. . The voice of the individual citizen must be 
brought to bear on a distant Ministry of National Education, chiefly 
through the representative of his local area who sits in the French 
Parliament. A small number of citizens participate in policy talking 
thro® h the various consultative bodies which advise the Ministry of 
National Education. Many of these eitizens are members of the teach- 
ing profession or officials of the Ministry of National Education. 

Liking an established role in policy making in educational matters, 
the French citizen reportedly tends more and more to leave such 
matters to the national government. In the process, the vitality and 
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sense of initiative of local areas are dissipated. 11 Yet, strangely 
enough, the French people have an active interest in general edu- 
cational issues, and wide coverage is given to education in the daily 
press. 

Though there is criticism of the effects of centralization in educa- 
tion, the system is the product of several hundred years of molding 
the French people into a nation, and there is little likelihood of change. 
It is significant that proposed educational reforms seldom strike at the 
principle of centralization itself, although the reforms call for more 
flexibility, variety and diversity, which, if carried out, might prove 
in practice to be somewhat incompatible with nationally controlled 
examinations, books, and courses of study. 

Recent instructions from the Ministry of National Education en- 
courage the teacher to exercise initiative, but the detailed uniformity 
of textbooks, curriculums, courses of study and examinations poses 
a formidable barrier to an adventurous teacher. One observer has 
noted that the course of study for the elementary schools in France 
remained virtually unchanged from 1887 to 1923 and only slight 
changes were made in 1923. He goes on to point out that under a 
centralized system so few teachers have had an opportunity to experi- 
ment with new ideas or practices that a proposed innovation may 
fail for lack of skill or understanding on the part of the teacher. 11 

Educational reform in France sometimes flounders because a change 
in one public school must be accompanied by a change in all public 
schools, if uniformity is to be maintained. The magnitude of such an 
upheaval, to say nothing of the cost, is such as to delay reforms 
indefinitely. 

On the other hand, by a “single stroke of the pen 11 the Minister of 
National Education can effect changes in all public schools of France 
overnight. Such a ministerial decree, however, can be overturned 
later by parliamentary action. 

The outsider’s view of the French educational system is typified by 
the following comment : u 

The French educational system has hitherto been characterised by 
strong centralisation, with almost complete disregard for local feelings, 
local conditions and the wishes of parents. 

In France, centralization has been seen as a vital instrument to 
build cultural solidarity. Other advantages of centralized education 
have been listed by one French educator as including (a) a relatively 
better paid teaching profession than where there are many employers 

** Thabanlt. Fftrlook •/ Educe to* *, Jill. op. el., p. 377-378. 

“ Kandel, Iiuc L. The New In in Eduoutiem: A C o m p et itive Study. Boston : Hoofb- 
ton Mtflin Company, 1965. p. 117. 

* Kerr, Anthooj. lelooli of Europe. Westminster, Maryland : Tbo Canterbury Press, 
1961. p. 149. 
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of teachers; (b) efficiency — the ability to get a complete picture of 
such things as building needs; (c) economy— bulk buying, central 
service for school furniture, and so on; (d) uniformity in standards. 
On the other hand he warns : M 


This ceatnllied system, which had been created hy the Catholic Church 
to spread a state religion, would be a danger to Individual liberties If 
France In general, and members of French universities In particular, 
were not liberal la outlook and If the new group to which this system 
has given birth were not— whatever may have been said about them— 
remarkably public spirited. 


France’s Centralized system of education would suggest a consider- 
able attempt at coordination within the field of education. To this 
effort has been added, as of 1951, coordination of education with such 
other parts of the social sector, as housing and health, as part of an 
overall planning procedure, including 4-year pfans to promote the 
economic development of France.. In 1951, a government planning 
committee for education (Commisrion du Plan cTEquipement scolaire, 
univernitaire, ncientifique et artisttqu e) was established as part of the 
overall planning commission. The education committee included pri- 
vate citizens and representatives of several government ministries, 
among them the Ministry of National Education. 

Education was included in the national plan at first because it is 
one of the more important public services and also one of the most 
costly.'® Later, a connection between manpower needs and educa- 
tion was recognized; more recently, investment in education has come 
to be considered a means of stimulating and directing economic 
development. 

Some in the teaching profession feared that schools would lose out 
by being included in an overall plan, which many thought was guided 
chiefly by goals alien to education, namely economic ends. Those who 
have participated in the planning process in France maintain, how- 
ver, that education has been given top priority largely because its 
needs have been presented simultaneously with other sectors of the 
economy and as part of an overall plan. 1 * 


“Thabault. Yearbook of Bdmeotion lltl. op. ett., p. 87a 
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NURSERY SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN 

C ompulsory education in France begins at the age of 6, when chil- 
dren enter elementary school. Many children, however, will have 
had some prior experience in nursery school or kindergarten. 

In France, nursery school and kindergarten are combined in a 
school called ecole matemelle. Children may enter such a school at 
the age of 2. Most of the administrative seats of local government, 
and the larger towns have an ecole matemelle ; there are approxi- 
mately 5,500 such schools. 1 In towns under 2,000 inhabitants the 
ecole matemelle may be replaced by infant classes (clauses enfantines) 
,in the annex of an elementary school for girla These classes fre- 
quently do not take the child until the age of 4 since the rural mother 
remains more at home than the city mother and has less need of 
supervisory care of her children. In some places the Red Cross has 
organized child care centers {creche* or maison* d'enfance) for chil- 
dren under the age of 3 to assist working mothers. Public nursery 
schools in France are free and open to children of both sexes and of 
all races and religions. 

In 1961-62, 1,370,000 children were enrolled in ecole* matemelle* 
* , and infant classes, the majority (87.6 percent) in public schools. Pre- 
^ war enrollment in public nursery schools (not including the classe* 
‘enfantines ), reached a high of 379,000 in 1937 and then dropped be- 
low 300,000 during World War II. In 1947, the 1937 level had been 
reached again, and thereafter an extremely rapid increase occurred. 
By 1958 the enrollment in public nursery schools was close to 800,000; 
arid with the enrollment in public classes enfantines added the total 
was 1,094,441.* Enrollments continued to increase slowly and for the 
year 1961-62 there were 1,200,000 children in public ecole* matemelle* 
and classes enfantines. In at least 4 regions {academies) of France, 

* ... ' 

> France. Mlntattre de l'Edacatlon National*. Knevtiop4*le Pratique ie 1‘ education en 
France. Pnrla: I960, p. 78. 

* Informations BtatUtiquee, No. 21, mat I960, p. 228. 
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hov er, enrollments in 1960 were lower than in 1954.* It is estimated 

that 40 percent of French children between the ages of 2 and 6 are 
enrolled m some kind of kindergarten or nursery school. 4 

ToM. 6.— ffun*o r of nuraory xbooli Uco/e, mofornoffot) and numbor of pupil, *,,* 1 *,. 

' »«**«to€l yean, 1923 to 1959 1 

[Not Included are puplb enrolled la daua tnfantmet, which are attached to elementary schoob) 


Number of schools 

Public 

Privmte 

Total 

3,080 

m 

8,748 

8,115 

564 

8,879 

So 8)3 

476 

8,808 

8,480 

806 

8.838 

8,488 

186 

8,848 

8,788 

108 

8,986 

4,484 

, 181 

4.886 

6,806 

188 

6,678 


Year ■ 


1028-34.. 

1088-20.. 

1018-34.. 

108840.. 

1047-48.. 

1058-81... 

1058-88... 

1068-80... 


Number of paplb 


Public 


281.000 

841.000 

874.000 

875.000 

878.000 

408.000 

877.000 

787.000 


Private 


84.000 

83.000 

20.000 
21,000 

14.000 

18.000 
22,000 
30,000 


Total 


818,000 

874.000 

400.000 

808.000 

887.000 

611.000 

804.000 

807.000 


Econ«mlq^ isoT p! 61 ' N ^onal de U Btatbtlque et dee Etude, 

Nursery schools in France date back to 1826 at least, and even cited 

Jf • th * 8011001 for young children, founded 

in 1770 by Frederic Oberlin, a pastor in Alsace. 8 About the same 

time, the infant schools of England began to develop under the leader- 
ship of philanthropists and reformers, such as Robert Owen, as a 

means of countering the problems created by the new industrial 
revolution. 

Such schools were seen by men like Owen as a means of providing ^ 
children a small measure of care and education in contrast to letting^ 
them work in factories or be without supervision as their mothere 
increasingly began to work in factories. 

Infant schools were popular in the United States in the first two 
0F , ^ of the 19th century, and were replaced in the 1830’s 

an £, 18 ^ 8 * he new P ub,ic s 0 * 10 ® 1 systems developing in the cities. 

Ihe establishment of nursery schools (called scUles cTasiles) in 
ranee m the 1820’s coincided with the growth of industrialization 
ana of the number of women working outside the home. In 1837 a 
royal decree gave such schools official recognition but characterized 
them as chanty institutions. 

***£“"?• *» Frww, No. 15. October 1951. p. 82. 
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In 1847 a private school for the training of teachers of nursery 
schools opened in Paris. A government decree of April 28, 1848, 
changed this school to a public institution with MrsJ Pape-Carpentier 
as director.* In 1867 Victor Duruy asked Mrs. Pape-Carpentier to 
examine the status of nursery schools. She found the existing ones 
inadequate; her suggestions for change were later implemented by 
Mrs. Kergomard who was designated by Jules Ferry in 1879 to work 
with Ferdinand Buisson in organizing what came to be known as 
the ecole matemelle? 

Not until the 1880’s when free public elementary education was 
established in France did the nursery schools receive recognition as 
educational institutions. In 1887 they were given the name, ecole 
matemeUe. These schools after 1891 were staffed by teachers with 
the same training as those in elementary schools. This is in contrast 
to such nearby countries as Belgium and .The Netherlands where the 
training of nursery school teachers is 1 or 2 years shorter than that 
of elementary school teachers. 

General Organization 

A commune in France may choose to open a public Scole matemelle 
or to establish infant classes but it is under *no compulsion to do so. 
Upkeep of the buildings and teaching materials and equipment must 
be provided by the commune. A public nursery school may receive 
sizeable subsidies (from 40 to 85 percent) from the national govern- 
ment but in accepting such subsidies the commune pledges itself to 
keep the school in operation for at least 30 years. The salaries of 
teachers in the public nursery schools are paid by the national gov- 
ernment and are the same as those of elementary school teachers. 
This, too, is in contrast with nearby European countries where salaries 
of nursery school teachers are lower than those of elementary school 
teachers. The teacher of the French ecole matemelle frequently lives 
in the school rent free. 

The typical school day included a 3-hour session in the morning 
(8:30-11:30) and a 3-hour session in the afternoon (1:30-4:30). 
The schools sometimes stay open 10 or 12 hours a day depending on the 
needs of the locality; about one-third of the children spend the entire 
day at school. In .some places the school opens as early ad 6:30 a.m. 
qr 7 a.m. when the factories begin work. This illustrates the dual 
function of these schools — to provide both education and child care 
services. Fpr children coming from homes where the mother can- 
not take care of the child, the school provides bathing facilities and 


• Encyclopedic Pratique de V Education en Prance, op . e it., p. 98. 
T Education i* France, No. 18, March 1981. p. 20. 
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teachra the child to keep clean. Meals and even clothing are given 
to children not adequately provided for at home. In some cases, 
the schools sponsor lectures for the mothers on such topics as child 
care. , All of the children receive medical examinations, including 
X-ray , and tuberculosis tests. 

Such schools are looked upon as a social agency to protect the chil- 
dren oftworking parents, particularly. At the same time, an increas- 
ing number of children from middle class homes are entering these 
schools to receive educational services. The result has been that the 
public nqrsery school serves the additional social function of bringing 
children from various groups in society together at an age and in an 
atmosphere where mutual respect afid understanding are encouraged. 

Official instructions of January 5, 1957, specify that the nursery 
school should include such facilities as a medical room and a recrea- 
tional room). In the larger cities, the staff of the nursery school may 
include not only teachers but social workers and attendants (gar- 
dtennes) wqo take over on Thursday holidays -when the teachers are 
not on duty. In addition, there are women custodians ( femmes de 
service) w^o look after the buildings and the physical needs of the 
children. The nonteaching members of the staff are appointed by 
the headmistress of the school with the consent of the mayor of the 
commune. The teachers and the, headmistress are appointed by the 
rector of the academy, the names of candidates being supplied by the 
head inspector of the department. 

The headmistress is required to have taught 5 years in a nursery 
school. Tf infant classes are supervised by the principal of the ele- 
mentary school where the classes are held. There are approximately 
40 women inspectors from the Ministry of National Education who 
visit the nursery schools. In some rural areas the inspector of ele- 
mentary schools inspects^the nursery schools as well. 

Curriculum i 

The program of study in the nursery school must be approved by 
' Ministry of National Education and includes “in order of im- 
portance: games, progressive exercises in movement accompanied by 
songs, handwork and drawing, elementary instruction in ethics; 
simple general knowledge, exercises in correct speaking, tales and 
stories; rudiments of arithmetic, writing and reading (the last apply- 
ing only to children over 5. )’’ • 

These schools usually have three separate sections: one for the 2- 
atid Jgrear old children, one for those 4, and one for those 5 years of 
age. The syllabus is not rigidly fixed, nursery schools being the first 
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ToW# 7.— -Hours ptr wwk di v t lw i f» subfecfs In nursery school and hlndatorlM 

€4cofe m o fo n tefio) 1 


Stxbjeets 

Honrs 

Recreation and nlnanllnfSi * 

5 

2H 

3 

2 

2 

* 

2 

*3 For those who 
have reached 
the age of 6. 

Rhythmic exercises . 

Sensorial and observation exercises 1 

Modelling, drawing.. . _ 

Handicrafts 

Sin gins and nraalo 

Stories 

French (elocution, reading, writing) 

Arithmetic « 
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area in which French teachers were given some freedom to adjust the 
program to local circumstances. The spirit of this type school re- 
portedly has had a beneficial influence on the elementary schools.* 
The ecole matemelle does not claim to be a follower of one educa- 
tional method, such as that of Decroly or Montessori. Instead, teach- 
ers are introduced to the ideas of many educators in their training. 
A recent French publication 10 characterizes this school as one which 
uses the technique of learning by doing. A veteran American ob- 
server 11 maintains that the chief theoretical influences op the curric- 
ulum of the French ecole matemelle comes from foreign educators 
and psychologists, particularly Piaget, Claparede, and Ferriere of 
Switzerland, Decroly of Belgium, and Montessori of Italy. 

The guiding principles of the ecole matemelle have been listed by 
an inspector of the Ministry of National Education as follows: 18 

1. Respect for the child’s personality. 

2. Use of active methods. 

3. Education of the senses through creative activity. 

4. Wider use of all means of expression. 

5. Moral and social education through activity and life in a 
community. 

6. Physical education through play. 

7. Intellectual education through free and controlled observation. 

8. An atmosphere of freedom as a prerequisite for developing 
discipline. 


• Ktndel, late L. Th e New Brm la Bduemtlon: A Compermtlve Study. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mlffiin Company, I960, p. 220-291 ; thin view la repeated by official French aonrcea 
in UNESCO. World Survey of Bduomtion It ; Pr imory Bduomtion. Parts : The Organisa- 
tion, 1959. p. 984. 

*• Th * ***** Fuse of Frmnee. Paris : Published for le Centre de Diffusion Francalse. 
1959. p. 10. 

u Kandel, The New Brm , op. cit., p. 220. 
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In other words, the teacher supervises and encourages without hin- 
dering and she is sensitive to the importance of maturation and rate 
of growth. All this involves delicate perception and a sense of timing. 
Great importance is given physical and manual activity which provide 
opportunities to create, construct, and experiment. Often the physical 
exercises and breathing exercises are accompanied by music. 

A head inspector of nursery schools in France describes them as 
progressive schools in the forefront of educational progress. Being 
already reformed, she says, they are not mentioned in the projects 
to reform French education. 1 * 

Starting with 5-year olds, some exercises are provided to initiate the 
children into reading, writing and arithmetic. Recently, attempts 
have been made to reduce the emphasis on teaching reading and writ- 
ing in the nursery school, but parents have shown little enthusiasm 
for this innovation and continue to press for an early start on these 
tool subjects. The same is true of England where an effort is made 
to teach 5-year-olds to read and write. 14 

Parents in France in the 1960’s continue to press the ecole mater- 
nelle to teach reading and writing to young children. An ecole ma- 
temelle will devote a large amount of time to such endeavors as paint- 
ing, sewing designs on tablecloths and napkins, making reed baskets, 
using putty to make dishes, dancing to music, and the like. The same 
children, at the age of 4, are required to start practicing penman- 
ship— firefc, by drawing wavy lines on paper, then circles, end finally, 
by copying th© letters of the alphabet in their notebooks. Five-year- 
olds will go on to copy the entire sentences. 

The following translation of a law of February 22, 1905, was dis- 
tributed by the Ministry of National Education in March 1960, to a 
group of visiting American school administrators to help explain the 
ecole matemeUe : 


... the personnel (of Maternal Schools) should remember the decree 
Issued in 1887 which expressly states that the subjects of Reading and 
Writing should be reserved for children . . . (Over 5 years of age) ; 
that these subjects are not the main purpose of the Maternal School but 
appear as only sixth and last point on the list of subjects. 

It must be added that . . . (early) in 1889, a Commission was ap- 
pc t ed to Inquire Into the disastrous effects which . . . premature in- 
tellectual education has on the physical development of the child and on 
te health .... (The Commission) recommends that all work requlr- 
tag Imm obility be abolished In Maternal Schools; that, at least, no two 
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Intellectual courses be given consecutively and that an Intellectual 
course should be separated from a manual course by 15 minutes of physi- 
cal activity. 

Parents and teachers are greatly responsible for the errors committed 
in the Ecole Maternelle : ignorant and unduly ambitious parents demand 
that their children learn to read and write before being able to speak 
or understand what is said to them; teachers of Primary Education, 
misjudging the danger of the initial intellectual effort, blame the Direc- 
trice of the Maternal School if the children in her care do not know how 
to read, write and count before entering Primary School. Neither par- 
ents nor teachers seem to be aware that the future progress of intelli- 
gence is vouchsafed if the child has made a habit of personal observa- 
tion and if it has been methodically acquainted by vision with the objects 
of its surroundings.” 


* Translation o f Lose of February it, mi. Distributed in mimeographed form by In- 
•tltnt PMagogtque National In March 1960 to Seminar tor American School Administrators, 
Paris. Trance. 


Chapter V 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

*T 1 hb elementary School (ecole primaire Slementaire ) of France 
offers 8 years of study. Practically all children of compulsory 
school ape (6-13 years inclusive) are enrolled .in school; most attend 
- the elementary school, though some of the 11-13-year-old group will 
be found in secondary schools. The stated goal of the elementary 
school is that children op leaving the school should be equipped with 
academic knowledge which at the same time is practical and solid.* * 
I he elementary school has 30 hours of instruction per week with 
classes on Saturday but not on Thursday. There are 3 hours of in- 
struction in the morning and 3 in the' afternoon over a 5-day week. 
After subtracting various holidays, including summer vacation, the 
school year consists of approximately 185 days. For most French 
children elementary education begins at the age of 6 and continues 
until they are 14 when they leave school in large numbers. Some con- 
tinue their schooling in apprenticeship or vocational classes and some 
enter a vocational school earlier at the age of 13, or even 12. 

The typical F rench child receives 8 years of elementary schooling 
under teachers who have an education equivalent to completion of 
the academic secondary school plus one additional year in pedagogy 
(education courses in teaching methods, practice teaching, etc.) Some 
of lus teachers may have only completed the academic secondary- 
school with no work in pedagogy and some may have completed only 
'the 9th grade of a lower secondary school. 

The last 2 years of the 8-year elementary school are intended for 
children who are not excelling in their school work or whose parents 
do not want them to enter secondary education. The teaching is not 
of secondary level and the aim is essentially practical, i.e., to dispense 
knowledge which can be applied rather readily.* 

lMO* to p" t 88 d * rBdnCmUon Natlon * 1 *- dnnuoirt de V Education National*, lait. p, ri . : 

• Education <•» France, No. 4. December 1888. p. 16. 
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For a relatively small number of French children (less than 20 per- 
cent of the age group) elementary education ends at the age of 11 upon 
completion of 5 years of elementaiy schooling. At this point they 
enter an academic secondary school ( lycee or college) with a 7-year 
program. Some enroll in the modern section of this school, which 
begins with one foreign language,, while those in the classical section 
begin Iyatin, along with a modern foreign language. 

An even smaller group of French children are in the cours complex 
went aire (lower secondary school) s which they enter after completion 
of 5 years of elementary education. The classes of the cours comple- 
tnenfaire cover grades 6-9 inclusive and frequently are held in the 
same building as the 8-year elementary school. Less than 4 percent 
of the elementary schools have cours complementaires. 

The intent is that the work in the cours complementaire should be 
similar to the first four grades of the modern section of the academic 
secondary school. Some people claim, however, that the level is lower 
in the cours complcmentaire ; these classes are taught by former ele- 
mentary school teachers trained at a lower level than the teachers in 
academic secondary schools. 

Some students enter a vocational school upon completion of the 
seventh grade of elementary education and others, upon completion 
of the eighth grade. In France, vocational education has had low 
prestige compared to academic education. This is a matter of interest 
both to those who are concerned about the wide disparity between 
social groups and types of occupations, and to those who think in 
tenns of national strength and the need for technical manpower. 

The academic secondary school has high prestige and for all prac- 
t ical purposes is the major road leading to higher education and to 
the important positions in government, in industry, and in French 
life in general. 

Thus, after grade 5, the system is at least a tripartite one. If voca- 
tional schools are included, there are actually four diverging path- 
ways of education. The majority of students, however, continue on 
in the 8-year elementary school. 

In a sense, the future leaders and followers have been determined 
at the age of 11, and for most children the doors of hope, of ambition, 
and of opportunity to improve their standing in comparison to their 
peers, have been closed. The reform of 1959, which is described in 
detail later, sought to rectify this situation, in part, by making it 
easier to transfer from one type of school to another, though the 
separate pathways remain. 

1 The court oamptfmentaire li translated as complementary course by some writers and 
as continuation course by others* In this paper It will be called a lower secondary school 
in order to fire the American reader a better understanding of the organisation of French 
education. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

French educational reforms have long sought to eliminate those 
features of French education which in practice meant one type of 
education for children of the lower socio-economic groups and another 
for the well-to-do. In elementary education the problem has centered 
around the preparatory divisions attached to the academic secondary 
schools of high prestige and offering 5 years of elementary schooling. 
Theoretically , the small number of places in these academic secondary 
schools were open to applicants from any elementary school but those 
in the preparatory divisions received preference. Moreover, accept- 
ance into the preparatory divisions was influenced by whether one 
had brothers and sisters already enrolled in the division or in the 
attached academic secondary school. 

An important step was. taken after World War II by treating the 
preparatory divisions as part of the regular elementary school sys- 
tem, thus placing them under the general su]>ervision of the elemen- 
tary school inspector in the same way as a regular village elemen- 
tary school. 'Moreover, the curriculum of the preparatory divisions 

' was to be brought into line with the public elementary school 
curriculum. 

The preparatory divisions still remain,, though enrollments are 
decreasing; 55,000 children were enrolled in them for the first five 
grades of public elementary education in 1061/ Critics continue to 
suggest that these pupils are in a privileged position, and that in 
® respects children from different socio-economic groups are sep- 
arated, not after 5 years of elementary schooling in common, but 
rather from the very beginning of school at the age of 6, or even 
earlier, since nursery school classes are sometimes included in the pre- 
paratory divisions. v 

Enrollments 

In the school year 1961-62, 5,838,600 pupils were enrolled in ele- 
mentary education, of which 83.8 percent were in public schools. For 
"j® P u blic elementary schools in 1960-61 there were 174,050 teachers. 
There are approximately 73,000 public and 10,000 private elementarv 
schools inFrance. J 

Enrollment figures for the period 1910-50 show a rather steady 
of about 80 percent public and 20 percent private in the field 
of elementary education. The public school share dropped below 
.80 percent in t*he early 1940’s under the Vichy regime but by 1950 
was above 80 percent and increasing/ About two-thirds of the pri- 
vate elementary schools are for girls. Almost all of the private 

« Education in Franca, No. 10, January IMS. p. 6. 

• Dobletae» Jean. Compulsory Education in France. Part* : UNMCO. 1901. p. as. 
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elementary schools are Catholic, although a few are Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or nondenominational. 

It is difficult to settle on a specific enrollment figure for elementary 
education because the data given often include nursery school enroll- 
ment and the court complementaires. The first year or two of the 
academic secondary school have 11- and 12-year-old students, but 
these are counted in secondary school enrollments. The matter is 
complicated further by the fact that academic secondary schools 
(fycces and colleges) often have attached preparatory divisions offer- 
ing the first 5 years of elementary education ; these enrollments often 
are not included in the figures for elementary education but instead 
appear as a separate entry under secondary education data. 

A peak in elementary school enrollment was reached in 1937. Dur- 
ing the years of World War II, public school enrollments dropped 
Mow 4 million and did not return to the 1937 level until 1954. 
Enrollments in public elementary education have increased steadily 
since then, passing the 5-million mark in 1958. The expansion of 
elementary education, both public and private, has stopped for the 
time being; enrollment figures for 1961-62 are slightly below those 
of the previous year. • * 

The 73,000 public elementary schools in 1958 were fairly evenly 
divided between boys* schools, girls’ schools, and coeducational schools. 
Almost all of the coeducational schools are 1-room, and the remainder 
have on the average about two classes per school. Approximately 
twice as many boys’ schools have a court complement dire as do girls* 
schools, and only 38 of the coeducational schools have these schools. 
All told, only 2,705 public ejementary schools, or 3.7 percent of the 
total, had a court complementaire in 1958. 


Table fiemenfary educotlon, public and private, by number el school t and number a# 

pupils: selected years, 1920-62 1 


Year 

Number of schools 

Number of pupils 

Percents*? 
in public 
schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1980-21 

67.014 

12.333 

79.347 

3.561,000 

801.000 

4,452,4)00 

80 0 

1926-24 

69.196 

12.260 

81,448 

8.175,000 

708.000 

3,973,000 

80 0 

1928-29 

68,312 

11.806 

80.118 

3.303.000 

700.000 

4.099,000 

80.6 

1936-44 

68.420 

11.529 

79.949 

4, 28a ooo 

020,000 

4,200,000 

82.3 

1938-49 

7a 296 

11.517 

81.812 

4,491,000 

028.000 

5,422.000 

82.9 

1947-48 

7a 014 

11.003 

81,017 

3,736,000 

800,000 

4,635,000 

80.6 

1960-41 

69.970 

10.982 

80,962 

3,832,000 

804.000 

4,726,000 

81.1 

1966-46 

71.997 

10.630 

62,627 

4.845,000 

1,028.000 

6,873,000 

82.6 

1966-49 

76.668 

10,218 

83,906 

5,054,000 

088,000 

8,023.000 

83.9 

1961-62 

73.069 

10,018 

83,077 

4,892,000 

016,000 

5,838,000 

83.8 


* Annuain Statist ipu ie U France, Rttrmpedif. Peris: Instltut National de le Stattstlque et des Etudes 
Eeooomiquse, 1961. p. 61. Dele for 1961-42 taken from Education in France, No 16. January 1962. p. 6. 
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** -"*«y fc*y»\ »!*', .nd cnAmM) end 

number «• clatMt 1960-61 1 


Types or schools 

Number 

•cboo 

Number 

ClttMi 

Coeducational ychools: 

1-room school 

2 Of nutfn fliiMfl ********"****• • 

10,010 

19.010 

1132 

• w uaauciiBBI. 

Boys’ schools: 

1,608 

With court co mpUmtniniru. . . 



Without court eompltmmtdrti . . . 

2,803 

U.S28 

Girls' schools: 

24,611 

«,«0 

With court conpUmtnttiTtt 


8.627 

Without court compUnmiobct 

1, 160 

Total 

28,638 

#1, 883 


74,988 

168. 187 

1«??5 ,<,UM * , ’ En * 1 « nwaen ‘ *Wnw>talre Public. HWV-81. Informix, a^lsflroc. No. K. mar. 


*1 

General Organization 

Among the chief laws governing, French elementary education is 
Ju " e 16 ’ 18 «Afta b lishing free tuition in public elementary 
schools, and that of March 28, 1882, requiring compulsory school 
attendance. The latter law also freed the public schools from super- 

tZrVfc I- C r th0l,C ChUrch and fmm the ^uirement of teaching 
the Catholic religion to public school children. 

lEW °M° Ct ? ber 30 ’ 1886 * ^ery commune to have at 

least one public elementary school. The same requirement applies 

to any hamlet with 15 or more children and located more than 3 

wit7^ l r in 80,1001 ° f the commune - An y commune 

_ ith 500 or more inhabitants must provide a separ..^ school for girls. 

f*™ m f ances , upon request from the council of the commune, the 
department council may authorize a coeducational elementary school. 
Coeducation most generally occurs in smaller villages in the lower 

° f i he J 9 / 387 pub,ice,ementa ry schools in France in 1956-57 
almost one-third (actual number, 22,268) were coeducational. Of 

nln ® ,em ©ntary schools 10% percent were coeducational/ 
Usually women are hired to teach coeducational classes, but the depart- 
ment council may, as a temporary measure, authorize the hiring of a 

The usual steps in creating a public elementary school involve a 
propose 1 from the council of a commune or municipality which then 
must be approved by the council of the ctfpartement presided over by 
the prefect . Finally, the Ministry of National Education must ap^ 

' Ibid., p. 64 . 

T Annuaire Btatiotique de la France, m«, op. eit n 44 

Bn,™ t ™". Teccktr. in 

Part. : UNESCO, l#53 p. m-188. ' C R<ehsrd*.n, and Harold B . Snyder. 
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prove the request. In practice the council of the de par foment decides 
the number and location of public elementary schools for that region. 

In small villages the public elementary school is sometimes housed 
in the building where the offices of the communal government are 
located, including that of the mayor. In such cases the girls occupy 
one wing and the boys another. This is convenient for the teacher 
of the boys since he often takes on the additional duty of clerk for the 
commune. 

Public elementary schools are free and since the law of August 22, 
1946, family allowances are paid as long as the children are enrolled 
in compliance with compulsory attendance regulations. School at- 
tendance in rural areas, however, traditionally has not been enforced 
closely. Some pupils secure permission from the school board of the 
commune to stay at home to help their parents for periods up to 3 
months per year, and the departement council may excuse children for 
2 school days per week throughout the year. Other children do not 
bother to attend school regularly. It has been suggested that “by 
loose inspections of attendance the old order of education for only 
^ a selected few is being maintained.” • 

There is a regular procedure whereby absence from school is noted 
by the teacher, and if such absences continue, the matter is brought 
to the attention of the academic inspector. In extreme cases, parents 
¥ of the absentees may be brought before a court and fined or imprisoned. 
In practice, the teacher is expected to use all his resources in con- 
sulting with the parents to make them see the importance of regular 
school attendance for their children . 10 

School attendance is also stimulated by the school fund ( caisse des 
icoles) which supplies needy children with clothing, school materials, 
money for after-school supervised study, and so cm. The school fund 
l>egan as a voluntary activity in 1849. A law of 1882 required all 
communes to establish a cause des e coles; school fees were abolished 
at the same time. 


Money for the work of the cause des ecoles comes partly from local 
and national government funds and partly from gifts, legacies, and 
subscriptions paid by people who join the society administering the 
funds. A committee of citizens operates the cause , with the mayor of 
l he commune in charge. 

In /France, the problem of school attendance is aggravated when 
schools are not readily accessible. A school transportation system 
(services de ramassage ) is available in some regions. In addition, 
some of the communes have established school cafeterias or canteens 


* "Rene's French Schooling/’ BtudmU Bp m* A round the World, edited by Robert E. 
Beldlng. Privately printed, a.d. (approximately 1B6B). <}. 2». 

“France. Miniature de 1’Edueatloo Nationals. Sncptlopidi* Prmtipme tm Fronee. Parla: 
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th^^h *° Pr ° Vide 1 ° W * C08t meal8 to the children daring 

French parents do not care much for central schools which require 
school bus transportation, and one of the reasons why private schools 
flourish m rural areas is that they more frequently provide boarding 
facilities for students than do public schools. - 

Two-thirds of the 38,000 communes, i.e., some 24,000 have a public 
school with only one. teacher.” In 1959, the teachers in one-teacher 
schools (public) constituted 19.9 percent of all public elementary 
school teachers, and the pupils in one-teacher schools were 17.4 percent 
of all pupils receiving public elementaiy education.” Most elemen- 
tary school teachers have had teaching experience in such a school 

usually at the beginning of their careers. 

The difficult task of one teacher providing for the various age 
groups and meeting the needs of rural life makes this a trouble spot 
in French education. Consideration is being given to the possibility 
of abolishing a number of rural schools and of forming central schools 
which would draw children from several communes. There is op 
position to such a change on the grounds that it would clash with the 
prevailing social and economic pattern and that it would encourage 
an existing tendency toward desertion of rural areas for the cities. 
The remmunes have a strong antipathy toward the idea of their chil- 
dren being transported to some distant place.'* 

Teachers and Their Training 

The small rural areas tend to get the new inexperienced teachers 
resh from the training school (ecote normale prhruiire ), since in 
France, as in many countries, the cities serve as a lure and some of the 
more experienced rural teachers seek transfers, especially to the Paris 
area. On the other hand, many teachers desire to remain in the 
villages where they are likely to become people of respect and stature. 
.Most of these teachers grew up in the same area (departement) of 
* ranee where they attend the teacher-training school, and where they 
also teach. Such teachers traditionally have traveled veiy little 
outside their own departement. 

Some of the areas which are short of teachers have to hire people 
who have only completed the ninth grade of the lower secondary 
school, i.e., they have passed the examination for the brevet elementaire 

0/ "• ^ the Orc.nl- 

P-U/Oener... 

** Debteue, op. eft., g. 70-71. 

u For »n analyst of the provincial lam of the Pmu4i rUm.nt.ri ». . . . 
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which is given after 9 years of schooling and which, according to the 
law of June 16, 1881, authorizes a person to teach in the elementary 
school. Most of the teachers in the public elementary schools, how- 
ever, are graduates of the teacher training school. 

The training school for elementary school teachers ( ccole normale 
primoire) enrolls them at an early age (15) midway through their 
secondary schooling; in the 4-year program the aim is to have them 
complete the equivalent of a full secondary tnlucation of the type 
offered in the modern section of a lyoee, plus 1 year of higher edu- 
cation in pedagogy (methods courses, practice teaching, etc.). 

Life in the training school is closely regimented and planned, in 
keeping with the youth of the students and French ideas of how 
to fear children. It is reported that French elementary school 
teachers tend to read very little after leaving the training school ; 
few new books or plays reach this group of French adults. 1 * In fact, 
one authority asserts that there are not more than 20,000 adults in 
all' France who devote themselves seriously to literature. 1 * On the 
other hand, an Englishman in comparing the general cultural level 
of England and France states: 

. . . French newspapers presuppose a. higher level of education and 
genera! culture than English papers read by the corresponding social 
classes. They assume a public more Intellectually awake. Interested' 
lo a wider range of topics and commanding a larger and mote precise 
vocabulary.” 

Some change may be occurring with the growth of radio and tele- 
vision in France, and with the entrance into elementary school teach- 
ing of some who completed the academic secondary school and received 
a secondary school diploma (baccalaurcat ) . On the other hand, the 
shortage of teachers has led to the hiring of many who have not yet 
finished a secondary 'school. 

Many of the best students in the teacher-training schools do not 
enter elementary school teaching. Instead, upon completion of the 
4-year program they are encouraged to enter a higher normal school 
(at Fontenay-aux Roses or St. Cloudy where they will secure the 
equivalent of a university degree and be qualified to teach in academic 
secondary schools (lycees, colleges ). This loss of highly qualified 
people from elementary school teaching is defended in terms of equal- 
ity of opportunity. The point is- made that the lower social groups y 
have come to consider elementary school teacher-training as a chief 
means to secure a complete secondary education. Thus, the best, of 

»nu., p. 40. 

«• Park, Julian, editor, The Culture of France <* Our Time. Ithaca, N.T. : Cornell Dal- 
veralty Print, 18M. p, 64. 

i» Kerr Anthony. School* of Europe. Weotmlnster. Maryland : The Canterbury Pre*». 
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these students should have access to higher education to develop their 
capabilities, even if it means that the elementaiy schools lose some 
teachers of high academic ability. 

Those who enter elementaiy school teaching, upon completion of the 
training-school program, become part of a closed system which con- 
sists of elementary school education, training school and baclc to the 
elementary school as a teacher. This inbreeding has produced a kind 
of elementary school mentality which secondary school teachers and 
o er intellectuals sometimes disparage as provincialism. One is re- 
minded of the “normal school mentality” in the United States which 
was readily apparent in teachers college people of only a generation 
ago. Here, too, the result was a combination of high devotion to pub- 
ic school teaching, along with* a certain narrowness in outlook. 

In France, there are many who defend the outlook of the elementary 
school teacher, and characterize it as follows : « 

It bas been disparagingly called primaire, a tenn denouncing a tendency 
among half-educated people to Judge of all things without a cultural 
background sufficient to support a well-balanced and well-informed 
appreciation ; but this is usually a groundless assertion ; the real gist of 
this spirit resides In the desire to provide the people and all the people 
with an education that will enable them to rise from rags to riches 
This spirit infuses the body of schoolmasters with a missionary drive 
that urges them to impart instruction to all the Underdogs in a country 
where secondary schools and universities are still far from open to the 
lower incomes. In spite of great progress since the last war. 

There is another facet to his mentality, moreover, which puts the 
Frenph elementary school teacher in the role of leader of liberal think- 
ing m hisvillage m opposition to conservatism, both secular and re- 
ligious. This is partly a heritage of the 19th centuty struggle between 
public school advocates and defenders of the Republic on the one 
hand, and conservative and pro-church school people on the other. In 
part, it stems from the reformist zeal which pervades the training 
schools and fills prospective teachers with a strongly developed sense 
of idealism and desire to remake the world into something better. 

Tim distinctive outlook on life found in the elementary school 
teacher of France is summed up in the following quotation from an 
authority on France who grew up there and describes himself as one 
who spent all his childhood and most of his youth in the world of 
TFrench] primary school teachers” and “has gone back often to visit 
them, out °* gratefulness, with a warm appreciation for their human 
qualities an d an indulgent disposition toward their shortcomings.” 1 *’ 


Paris: Inatltut PMagoglqu* Na- 
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He describes the outlook of the French elementary school teacher a§ 
follows: 

It to a clear-cut rationalism, often dogmatic, heir to eighteenth-century 
ideology as revamped by the founders of the school system during the 
last years of the nineteenth century, F. Buisson, P. Bert, etc. ; optimistic 
in Its outlook, longing for an ever better society which should be orga- 
nised on more Just lines, and therefore Inherently revolutionary, favor- 
ing a continuous revolution, not necessarily a violent one : mostly deist 
or atheist, frequently antl-clerlcal; normally pacifist, or even anti- 
niilltarist, but susceptible to patriotic emotions ; fond of Ideological dis- 
cussions, playing with abstract Ideas, and In fact bordering on a kind 
of scholasticism (I remember a number of passionate discussions, on 
such vast topics as : It to ideas which lead the world ! — The dispute 
ended In the defeat, although not conceded, of the materialist side) . All 
in all, a very generous outlook on life, tinged with idealism of the type 
of Hugo, Jaurfes, Anatole France, and rendered more human by the 
contact with young children, to whose education they dedicate them- 
selves with total devotion and abnegation. A remarkable breed indeed, 
unique and lovable." 

Some French teachers would assert that the foregoing description 
no longer fits many of the newer French elementary teachers, since 
so many temporary and emergency teachers are being hired who have 
not followed the old pattern of entering an ecole normal* * at the age 
of 15. Occasionally one hears the assertion that in contrast to the 
period 1887-1939, when elementary teachers left the ecole normale , 
filled with a faith in the nation, democracy and humanism, “today 
we catch only a distant echo of such a faith.” M Such a statement 
reflects a concern for the status of the teaching profession, a concern 
shared by many other countries, including the United States. The 
worldwide problem of preserving, and if possible enhancing, the 
status of the teaching profession was recognized as early as 1953 and 
analyzed in detail in the Yearbook of Education. 1953, edited jointly 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, and the University of 
London Institute of Education. 

The French elementary school teachers have an intellectual tinge 
which sets them off from the peasants and workers, who have had 
considerably less schooling. Many of these elementary school teachers, 
however, come from peasant-or worker families in which the parents 
sought a higher occupation and status in life for their children. 
Teaching still offers this opportunity to move up the social ladder 
in France. Elementary school teachers, in turn, want their children 
to attend the lycee and to go on to the university or to one of the spe- 
cialized institutes (grandee ecoles) which lead to the better positions 
in business and in government. 


p. 40-41. 

* Button, J. 'Tranch Training Collect*.” The Ne to Era in Home and Bohool, February 
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The elementary school teacher becomes an integral part of com- 
mumty life and a personage of some stature because of the out-of 

Z'TltT, Wh Ch h l , r |uent,y Thus, the maleeCn 

taij school teacher is often the clerk of the municipal government 

and m the course of his duties may be required to ifflue birth, death 

in tak* A® Cert,fi ° atM ’ and to hel P in the preparation of the budget 
in taking the census, and in conducting elections. Many of the eV 
rnenta^, schools in duce h>T(1 men ^ in con ,^ £2^ 

tary schools in the United States. 

wh ^°T n , * achers !? prance are not required to give up teaching 

tW«5r 7 T"." 7 ; /" SCtl Kreduates of the training school pledg? 

^ 1 ,0 £"** and marri ‘« e does «* nullify 

Mi. pledge. The law of December 30, 1021 (Loi Houston) main* 

t easier for husbands and wives to get jobs in the same departement 

or eeen the same commune: Each year the wives of men teachers get 

first chance at 25 percent of the vacancies in the departement. As 

LZ' ll ta'Tr.*' 6 man ?,?> ses where the husband and wife both teach, 
sometimes m the same village. • 

Teaching Methods r ' 

As graduates of the training school the elementary school teachers, 
rely heavily on the rules of teaching learned there. They are en- 
couraged to do so by the inspectors who visit their classed and file 

fS ° n ! hem !° r v the Ministry of National Education, and by the 
ranch system of education which lays out a plan of study in great 

^liH h,Ch ^r I 611 ? and teachers are expected to follow cl Jdy. ^The 
timetable and list of materials to be covered each month, as approved 

rw>m “ inSPeCt ° r ° f * ementary e^ ucat ien, must be posted in the class- 

^irV h T gh *5® of an En e ,ishm an the atmosphere in a 
French elementaryj school is Victorian and puritanical, with the grim, 

pey overalls, desks rigidly aligned and “little of the music, danc- 
Z’*™™ aefcng a^ miscellaneous messing around to which 
JWm^Euglrsh pnmaiy school owes so much of its churn, and 

carrob °relcd by a French student who points out the lack 

» for ^ ° r «««*». h . ^ 

L Jv t C,a8sroom as involving much memorization 
thi chOTUS - A fommr teacher recalls in his own case 

ftat tl» children memorized the names of the Mparttmmt,, the list 
kings from Clovis on down, and lines of poetry, though in recent 
yimre, he sa ys, much of this 1ms been changing: At thTsaTZ, 

* Brfllc, op. oU., p. 184. 

" 8choo, ~ 1 ’’ Th * Bconomitt, January X 1M0 n *7-38 

" French Schooling” oa.rft.p. 2 * P«7-3S. 
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however, he ends by defending much of the system ns good training 
of the mind and as necessary preparation for secondary education.” 
An American observer sums it all up by characterizing French educa- 
tion as consisting of the authoritarian teacher, rigid adherence to 
state textbooks and curriculum, and much copying of dictation into 
an exercise book and memorizing and reciting of the material copied.*" 

The preceding descriptions of French education have tended to 
harden into a stereotype of docile French children. Such a picture 
has been encouraged both by the critics of French education, within 
and outside France, and by those who in the process of reacting 
against unruly and active children of other countries have exagger- 
ated the virtues of French education. The stereotype is not ai com- 
pletely accurate portrayal of French children, at least not of French 
children of the 1960’s. 

It is true that French children jump to their feet when an adult 
enters the room, and when they sometimes fail to do so promptly,, 
the teacher, particularly a male teacher, may snap his fingers to 
indicate the desired response. 

It is also true that recitation is often formal, particularly in the 
time-honored practice of having a punil stand and answer a number 
of questions put by the teacher. This often becomes a painful, stum- 
bling process of pulling out brief factual answers with little in the way 
of extended analysis qf a concept or idea. When the pupil hesitates 
the teacher may turn to the whole class which chants the word or 
phrase called for. 

There is, however, among French children much more life and 
animation and willingness to speak in class than the old stereotype 
would suggest. In a lively classroom discussion children wave their 
hands and bounce up and down in their seats to indicate their desire 
to answer; quite a bit of leeway is tolerated in allowing talking and 
sometimes children volunteer their comments without waiting to be 
called on. There is a tendency to rise when called on to recite, but 
in many classrooms this is not the practice. Some still rise out of 
their chairs part way in a halfhearted gesture to the old system. 

French educational authorities in describing French elementary 
education in a recent UNESCO publication state that as an alter- 
native to the authoritarian system of training children “a system 
which aims at the cultivation of the mind and development of the 
personality is gaining ground. . . . Primary education is thus based 
on constant exercise of the pupil’s attention, judgment and spon- 
taneous interest.” These French authorities go on to say that the 
methods used “are not simply mechanical” nor are they a series of 

■ Boorach, op. til., p. 90-82. 

" Batts, R. Freeman. A. OuUorol Hittorp of Wetter* Eimeotio*. New York : McOraw- 
HOI Co., 195S. p. 409. 
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dull lessens. Instead, “experimental work in which pupils take an 
active part is, for instance, preferred when possible to passive 
observation.”” 

Similarly a French publicity brochure prepared for English 
speaking countries describes French education as follows :** 

Present teaching methods in these schools make a point of drawing 
extensively on the pupil’s own activity, his taste, his interests and 
his needs. They depend less and less on textbooks and tend to rely 
on the cooperation of students grouped together in little teams. The 
clasB gradually becomes organised in a democratic way, and children 
go there to seek knowledge instead of to have it given them. 

In 1961 an official French journal suggests that in addition to the 
basic subjects the elementary school should provide : 


excursions, research and study projects, reports, dramatics, with 
all they entail in the way of personal initiative and teamwork in order 
that ideally these activities finish by being directed by the students 
themselves, under their own responsibility, so that the child who seeks 
and creates succeeds the child of the past who was only to listen.” 


A former teacher from France says that French education seeks 
to git i child “a sense of discipline, a feeling for beauty and for 
elegant verbal expression.” He goes on to state that the external 
discipline is used so effectively that French youth adapt to French 
■- n lil ' readily. On the other hand, the lack of training in self- 
discipline yi school is noted and explained by (a) tradition, (b) 
rigorous and regimented training in the normal schools for future 
teachers, who in turn expect it of their pupils; (c) the advantages 
of the system— well mannered children are pleasing; (d) need— i.e., 
large classes which can only be handled by tight organization and 
discipline.* 0 Physical manhandling of children, however, is for- 
bidden in French schools. The only punishments which the teacher 
can impose, aside from verbal tongue lashings, are extra school work 
assignments, deprivation of recreation periods, or detention after 
school. In extreme cases, the pupil may be expelled from school. 
Recent publications indicate that in France, as in many other coun- 
tries, school discipline is less severe than in earlier times.* 1 
Basic to the teaching in French schools is the close reading and anal- 
yew of a textbook. While the purpose is to render the text alive, the 
dangers of this approach were noted by a commission of the Ministry 
of National Education in the 1930’s and noted again in 1959.** Aside 


" World Survey of Education it. Primary Education, op. cit., p. 

Frx>n<!e ' P,ri,: to r le centre de Difueloi 

lvDv. p. 10. 
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•Education In Prance, No. 18, March 1961. p. 4. 

" Booreeh, op. o«„ p. 22-80. 

"France. Minister* de l’Bdncntlon National* La Vie Scolaire en Prance. Paris : 1061 . 


"CMtex, Pierre Georges. 'Literary Analysis of French Texts.” 
No. T. September 1960. p. 18 - 16 . 
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* .r : 

the elementary school 

from the boredom likely to result from plodding along line by line, 
there is the grave danger of spending much time on the form of the 
language and insufficient time on the content or the ideas and princi- 
ples contained in the chapter or book. Yet, some spokesmen for the 
French educational system** favor “minute analysis of literary 
texts” and the practice of all reading the same page in the same book 

at the same time. J 

In practice, the books are not the same in all classrooms and not t \ 
all teachers rely on a single textbook. The national govermnent 
itself does not select the school books, though at several points in the 
selective process its representatives can influence the selection. There 
is a regular procedure* * 4 whereby teachers in a region (canton) meet 
with the elementary school inspector to draw up a list of books de- 
sired. The list is then forwarded to the academy inspector and ex- 
amined by a commission composed of inspectors, normal school 
teachers, and representatives of the classroom teachers. The list then 
goes to the rector who may approve it, or he may send it to the Min- 
ister of National Education for approval. The national government 
does publish a list of forbidden books which offend against morals, the 
Constitution, and the laws. Neither private nor public schools may 
use such books. Moreover, the education yearbook for 1960 pub- 
lished by the Ministry of National Education ** reiterates that no 
books, pamphlets or manuscripts, other than those authorized, can be 
used in the public school without written authorization from the 
academy inspector. To some extent this is probably designed to cut 
down on infiltration by religious propagandists: Yet, the effect must 
be to limit free inquiry and self-study by the student and to encourage 
heavy reliance on a few materials, i.e., textbooks. Only a few of the 
elementary schools in France have libraries of any size where stu- 
dents may turn for additional materials. Increasingly, however, in 
articles in journals published for teachers and in government circu- 
lars to teachers, one sees a concern for improving library facilities in 
the elementary schools of France.** ' 

French schoolbooks usually are published by private companies, 
though the government occasionally publishes a book (such as one on j 
dressmaking), where the commercial value would not attract private 

■ 8«« : Of* the Granting of Credit* for the French Boccolaureat. New York : Published 
by the French Cultural Serrlces In the United 8tates, June 1956. p. 9. 

•* gee : Lee Mnnnele Scolairet en France. Instltut PMafoglque National, Service de 
Documentation et d’lnfonnatlon, Janvier 1959. p. 1—8 ; and UNESCO/International 
Bureau of Education. Primary School Teotboo he. Paris 1959. p. 111-115. (Publication 
204.) 

• AnnnmiredeFRdmm*ionirationale,i$d$,op.eit.,p. 40. * \ 

••For example, see: Haasenforder, Jean. '‘Recherche et Action Educative des Bib- 
Uotheques de Jeunes." he Courrler do la Recherche Pidagogigue, No. 15.‘ Janvier 1902. 
p. 88 ; and “Donner le Oout de la Lecture.” Journal dee Inetitntenre et dee Inetitntricee, 

18 avril, 1902. p. 89. 
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publishers. Publishers are not controlled by the government but the 
books adopted for the public schools must fit the government sylla- 
buses, which are rather detailed and specific. Many of the textbooks 
are written by normal school teachers and inspectors. 

The inspectors through their visits to teachers (at least once every 
2 years) try to spread word of new' practices and to avoid the appear- 
ance of supervising or interfering. Yet, the inspector’s report enters 
8 1 teacher’s file and influences his promotions, and the inspectors 
do expect close adherence to syllabuses and rules laid down by the 
national government. 

The system is buttressed by periodic examinations for students, 
and they are given a rank in class at regular intervals. The use of 
examinatmns to determine promotion to the next class, however, is 
orbidden. A teacher may, on the basis of his judgment, hold a weak 
student, back to repeat the year's work.” Reportedly, one out of every 
three students does not complete the elementary school in the normal 
length of time. 38 At the end of the school year 1959-60, one out of 
every five students in the fifth grade was failed, and told to repeat 
ie grade. The reasons given for the high failure rate were over- 
crowded classes and shortage of qualified teachers. 38 

Before leaving the topic of teaching methods, it is well to be re- 
minded that many thousands of French elementary scliools are 1- or 
L-teacher rural schools. In such rural schools children in the age 
range 6 to 14 (grades 1 through 8) may be together in one or two 
rooms. Often there are at least two groups (the younger ones and 
the older) which the teacher handles in turn while the other group 
studies and prepares lessons, ^here there is a second teacher she 
(sometimes the wife of the mau teacher) may take the slow learners 
out of the group, or she may teach 20-30 of the children in the lower 
grades, while the man teaches a similar number in the upper grades. 

Curriculum 

Prior to the 19th century, the French elementary school had the 

i {°, r a { ™'y brief l* ri od of time during which a limited 
amount of knowledge was imparted in a fashion consistent with the/ 
wishes and principles of the Catholic Church. Under Napoleon tlZ 
pattern changed very little; he indicated that the general purposes 
of the elementary schools should lie to produce citizens loyal to the 
Church, the State, and the Emperor 


m nu., P . 4i. 

•InfomtUm, 8tatUHquie$, No. 38. mat 1962. p. 79. 
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The Law of 1833 specified that elementary education should con- 
sist of reading, writing, and arithmetic, plus religious instruction. 
In 1850, the curriculum was broadened to include history, nature 
study, geography, drawing and music. - 

Around the same time similar subjects were being added to Ameri- 
can elementary schools. History and geography came into their own 
in order to satisfy and feed the rising tide of patriotism and nation- 
alism, and in the case of the United States, to perforfti the additional 
function of Americanizing the large numbers of immigrants entering 
the country from the 1840’s onward. Nature study, in part, was a 
reflection of the growth of science in the 19th century, and also of 
modern psychological and educational theories which began to sug- 
gest the value of observation and study by the child of the world close 
at hand. 

In France, the system of higher elementary schools offered an ave- 
nue to some for further study of elementary school subjects, along 
with such new courses as surveying, agriculture, and commerce. 

With the establishment of a widespread system of public elementary 
schools in the 1880s came a significant shift in the orientation of 
the elementary school. Religion was no longer to be taught in the 
school, and supervision or control of the public school by church 
authorities was ended. 

The goals of the public elementary school were stated in a circular 
of July 27, 1882, and are still quoted : 

The primary school's ideal is not to teach a great deal, bat to teach 
it well. Children leave school with a limited knowledge, but what 
they have been taught they know thoroughly ; their learning Is restricted, 
but not superficial. They do not possess a half-knowledge . . .; for 
what makes any education complete or incomplete is not the amount of 
information imparted, but the manner in which it is Imparted. 

Primary schools, owing both to the age of the pupils and to the 
careers that they are to follow, have neither the Mhm» nor the means 
for the same course of studies as that taken in secondary schools; 
what primary schools can do is to see that their pupils derive as much 
benefit and usefulness from their simpler studies as pupils in grammar 
schools do from secondary education; the idea is that all pupils in 
public schools should leave them with a certain fund of knowledge 
suited to their future needs and that they should above all, have 
acquired the habit of constructive thought, an open and alert mind, 
clear ideas, judgment, reflection, order and accuracy in thought and 
speech. "The aim of education," as has very rightly been said, "Is 
not to teach all that can possibly be known about the various subjects, 
but to give a thorough grounding in what it is essential to know about 
them.” “ 

' ' ■ i 

• Reprinted In Dtklim, op. oit., p. 82 -OS. 
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T . he aims of 1116 elementary school were further illustrated in 
section on teaching methods in the same circular : 

Method. Once the aim of education ia thus defined, the method to 
be followed is self-evident It cannot he confined to the progressive 
mastery of mechanical techniques nor to the teachlnf of the rudi- 
mentary means of communication, reeding, writing, and arithmetic 
Nor must there be a succession of duU lessons, merely laying before 
the pupils the various Items of the curriculum. 

°° ly f°** lble method tor primary education Is to allow teacher 
pupils to speak freely, each In his turn, keeping np a continual 
flow and exchange of Ideas, varied, undogmatic and Imperceptibly 
growing more complex. The teacher must always start from some- 
thing which the children know, and then, passing from the known to 
the unknown, from easy to difficult things, lead them by oral qnes 
lions and written exercWes to discover for themselves the consequences 
°\ * p ? nc,ple ’ applications of a rule, or, on the other hand, the 
pictlw” *“ d mle * Wh ‘ Ch *** taTe * lTn6 * ^consciously applied in 

cat, °“’ the t * tcb « r “ost befln by using tangible and 
si le objects making the children look at them and touch tn««n con- 
fronting them with material things: then, gradually, he accustoms them 
to considering those objects in abstract terms, comparing, generalising 
and reasoning without help of concrete example*. 

t 0 ^“^‘“ ary ?* chen only if they appeal comrtantt/ 

to the attention. Judgment and spontaneous intelligence of their pifeus. 
is essentially a matter of Intuition and of appreciating the Importance 

°I., P J aCt . C ° n * lderatloM - intuitive teacher counts primarily on 
children s natural common sense, the power of evidence, human beings’ 
Innate capacity to understand at a glance, and without being shown 
not all the facts, but the simplest and most essential facts. With regard 
to practical considerations, teachers must never forget that primary 
school children have not time to waste on idle discussions, erudite 
theories, matters of purely academic interest, and that five to six years 
at school is all too short a time to provide them with the small stock 
of knowledge indispensable to their needs and, above all, to enable them 
to keep that knowledge and build upon It later. ... 

This confidence In the latent powers of intelligence which are only 
waiting to be developed, and the absence of any pretension to really 
sci Iflc training, are appropriate In all elementary teaching bnt are 
particularly necessary In public primary schools which have to consider 
t a few Individual children, but the whole of the child population’ 
Primary school teaching has to be collective and simultaneous ; teachers 
cannot concentrate on a few children, their duty is to the whole class: 
k? ° D J t ? e re8u,t8 ob t«lned by the class as a whole and not on those 
achieved by a few promising Individuals that a teacher’s worth should 
be Judged. However different the levels of intelligence In a class, the 

J!f her . 8hOUld ** * b,e t0 ,mpart a “Inimurn of knowledge and practical 
ability to all pupils, with a few very rare exceptions. Many pupils 

I.L°i,? nr8 f, ea8 y pr0gPe “ beyon<I that minimum, but if it is not 
reached by all the rest of the class, this will mean that the teacher 
has not really understood his task or has not carried It out properly 
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As indicated in a decree of January 18, 1887, (Article 27) the 
specific elementary subjects to be taught were as follows : ethics and 
civic education; reading and writing; arithmetic and the metric sys- 
tem; history and geography, with particular reference to France; 
elements of natural science; drawing and singing; and manual work, 
principally as applied to agriculture. In addition, there was to be 
physical education for all and needlework for girls. 41 

Some 36 years later, changes were made through the law of June 
20, 1928, which modified the timetables and syllabuses and introduced 
some new teaching methods. The syllabuses were lightened and 
graded and the regulations of 1923 stated that “the worker; the citi- 
zen and the man are not three different beings, but three aspects 
of one and the same being. There is no real education if one does 
not strive at the same time to cultivate the human being and pre- 
pare him for life.” 4> Ministerial instructions issued in 1938 further 
stressed that schools must prepare young people for “tasks, duties, 
struggles and joys of life as a whole. Their physical qualities have 
to be developed and also their emotional and intellectual gifts which 
go to make workers, citizens and men.” 41 

Additional modifications of various syllabuses were made in 1945 
(history, geography, arithmetic, nature study) ; in 1947 (terminal 
class— grades 7, 8); and in 1953 (science for rural areas). Such 
changes have been described as minor adaptations to changing con- 
ditions rather than indicating any basic shift in orientation of the 
elementary school. 44 

The curriculum of the public elementary school is specified by the 
national government, either through laws passed by the parliament 
or by decrees issued by the executive part of the government; in 
addition, the Ministry of National Education issues ordinances which 
are binding on all schools. ‘ 

Recent statements of French educational authorities indicate a con- 
tinuance of the belief that the character of French education requires 
uniform curriculums and methods. These same authorities point out 
however, that there is a trend toward allowing some adaptation of 
the curriculum to local needs. Thus, recent changes in the eighth 
year of the rural elementary schools allow science to be tied in with 
practical aspects of agriculture, with the hope of improving local 
practices in tigriculture. 48 

« France: Annuaire He V Education National* i960, op. cit., p. 41. 

"Quoted In Brandtconrt, M. “The French Primary School System,” Educational 
Review: Journal of the Inetitute of Education, Univereity of Birmingham (England), 
No. 8, November 1855. p. 31. ' 

" Ibid . 

44 JWd. 

« UNESCO. World Survey of Education //; Primary Education, op. cit., p. 384-5. 
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1T» 8-year elementary school is divided by years into the followinc 
periods for grades 1 through 8: 

Age of beginning D . , 

Of tehool gear grade 

6.. r 1st preparatory (section pripara - 1 year. 

toire). 

7,8 2n d, 3rd— elementary ( cours ittmtn- 2 years 

taire). / 

111 •••• 4th, 5th middle course ( cours moyen). 2 years. 

11 6th— higher (cours supirieur) i year 

12,13 7th * 8th— school leaving or terminal 2 years. 

(classes de fin d'itudes). 

The curriculum for the 8 years of the French elementary school 
shown m the following table, was established by ministerial decrees of 
October 17, 1945, and July 24, 1947, and modified by a dec.ee of 
November 23, 1956: J 

T.M. 10-ri.reenhHy sdreel curriculum) by *9. cm. .codes, and « da „ hou „ 

P** wNk for each subject * 


6* 

Grade le\*el. 


Bubiect 

Ethics..., 

Rcading^^... 



Writing : 

Arithmetic 

History and geography. 

Science 

Applied ecienoe,* pikctical work, and drawing. 
Drawing or handc 

Binging 

Music 

Physical education!. 

Recreation 

Directed activities...: 

8tudy period for home work. 


6 

7,8 • 

». 10 , u 

1 

2, 8 



12, IS 
7,8 


Hours per week 


>X 

10 

3X 

1 

1 

1 

2 

f ion 

0 

6 

24 

1 



sx 

* 84 

6 

3 , 

0 

* 1 

14 

3 

0 

j 1 

14 





1 X 

1 

1 

t 

IX 

1 

1 


2 X 

ax 

ax 

1 

24 

2X 

ax 

ax 

ax 

24 

5 

5 

4 





30 

30 

30 

30 


M u» curriculum appears m: trance: Annual rt de V Education Rationale I960 Pari* p,,mia u ui 

™* ““ *** by taklnc H 


- r ----- •• «•. IUOVU«[|{C 

°‘ time within the school day to do homework assignment, 
or X hour per week from several different subfoct*. 

•Applied science lor the boys in rural areas includes the study 01 sou, crops ana cattle breedlni ai 
• denoe, for both rural and urban girls, includes domestic economy, diet, housekeeping and child care 


t LittIe time is devoted to science or to the social sciences (history and 
geography ), the major portion of the class hours being spent on study 
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Table 1 1 .—Hour* par week and percent ef total icheel time devoted to elementary 

school subjects 1 


Year 

Age 

I 

6 

11 

7 

III 

8 

IV 

9 

V 

10 

VI 

11 

VII 

12 

VIII 

13 

Tout 

Percentage 
of total 
school time 

8URJBCTS 

Language (reading, grammar 

etc.) 

Writing 

Hours per week 

llH 

a 

3X 

1 

24 

1 

ft 

ic 4 

1 

34 

1 

1 

1 

2 4 
1 

1 

ft 

10H 

1 

m 

i 

i 

i 

24 

1 

1 

ft 

9 

9 

9 

6 

6 

714 

4 

3ft4 

124 

16 

10 

18,4 

10 

8 

34 

32.80 
1.82 
16. 14 
ft. 68 
7.27 

4.64 

8.41 

4.84 

3.64 
18.46 

Arithmetic 

History end geography 

Science * . . . 

Civic and moral education 

Physical culture and outdoor 

actlvlttee 

Drawing * 

Musk: 

Preparation of lessons in school... 

ft 

m 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

ft 

ft 

1* 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

ft 

ft 

>4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

ft 

ft 

3 

4 

2 

24 

2 

1 

2 

ft 

3 

4 
2 

2 4 
2 
1 
2 

Total .. 

- 

27H 

27H 

274 

274 

274 

J7H 

J7M 

27X 

220 

100.00 

* UNB8CO/U 
turn. Paris: 199 
’ Handwork a 
associated with 

i tarnation a) Bureau of Education. Preparation and leaning of the Primarg School Currtro- 
8. p. 163. (Publication No. 194). 

nd practical work are associated with drawing and with science, and domestic science Is 
idence. 


of the native language, French. The following table, based on in- 
formation supplied by French educational authorities, has been con- 
structed by UNESCO specialists to indicate the portion of the total 
elementary school time devoted to each subject. 

Typically one teacher will handle all the subjects within a particu- 
lar grade of the elementary school. In some of the larger areas, such 
as Paris, there ar^ special teachers for music or for domestic science 
w ho serve in several schools. > 

Some attempt is made in nursery school to teach reading, but writ- 
ing really begins in the first grade as script writing, not printing. 4 * 
Much time in the elementary school is spent on the study of the French 
language, including reading, writing, spelling, and grammar. It is 
felt that the nature of the French language necessitates this emphasis. 
The textbooks used are not always of recent origin. Certain editions . 
have a life span of 50 years. 47 This in effect reflects an attitude of 
the French that not everything new is good, nor is everything old 
/ necessarily useless. 

In spite of the emphasis on language, a recent-report of the Ministry 
of National Education cites a falling off in spelling proficiency among 
those entering the first year (6e) of the academic secondary school. 


* Binoation 4w France h No. 9, March 1960. p. 49. 
* T Boorach. op. oil.p p. 36. 
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This .deficiency is blamed on (a) overcrowding in elementary schools, 

(b) insufficient homework, (c) use of teachers with no training in 
pedagogy or professional education. 4 * 

Even in arithmetic there is a literary emphasis to the point when*, 
in the opinion of a former French teacher, the advanced vocabulary 
interferes with the learning of arithmetical concepts and makes for 
. unnecessary difficulty in school work. 4 * t 

Memory work is an outstanding feature of arithmetic study, as it i> 
in other subjects. This trait and the literary emphasis make up two 
of the three noticeable characteristics of French elementary educa j 
tion, the third, particularly noticeable in the study of history, being 
an emphasis on things French. 

All countries indulge in glorification of the nation in the interest 
of building national unity, and France is no exception. A few years 
ago, Denis Rrogan accused Americans of this when he said, ‘Nothing 
is more natural and understandable than the American assumption 
that all modern historical events are either American or unimpor- 
tant” *° In the F rench elementary schools the history and geography 
of France are studied in the lower grades, and current and general 
history, as nested to H* % history of France, in the upper grades. The 
nontWitical nature of the study of history is explained in terms of 
the immature minds of pupils.** j 

The French education system has a tendency to stress study of the 
pak rather than an analysis of current social, economic, or political 
problems. In addition, the general examination given at the end of 
the elementary school emphasizes the accumulation of facts and infor- 
mation rather than critical thinking, and the work of the elementary 
school is shaped accordingly. 

Examinations i 

The intellectuals in France criticize,the elementary school for devel- 
oping an elementary school mentality (V esprit primaire) which 
amasses information without cultivating the ability to understand 
or to use it effectively.** Teachers, in turn, blame the examinations 
given at the end of elementary schooling. These examinations change 
very little over the years, and a great deal 0 f intensive preparation 
for them takes place in the upper years of the elementary school.** 

Those who continue through the 8 years of elementary schooling 
strive, to secure the certificate indicating completion of studies ( cer - 


I PHIt j 

•nu. 

B *■*“'“ The Character. New Tort: Alfred Knopf, IMS. p. n« 

• Boonch, op. cit., p. 86. 1 

JSSftSlt <n EdUCa,i0n: A Boston ; Hough- 

• Brtodlcourt, op. cii. $ p, 82 . 
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tificat <T etude* primaire* Slcmentaire *), though not all succeed. The 
elementary school certificate is awarded to those who pass an examina- 
tion given in all parts of France on approximately the same day in 
June. The examination can be taken by those who are 14 or who will 
be 14 before December 31 of that year. Before World War II an 
examination and certificate were given at the end of 5 or 6 years of 
elementary schooling. 

The elementary school certificate carries prpstige among the work- 
ing population, since only about 60 percent of those in the eighth 
grade take the examination, and one out of five of these will fail to 
pass. Some employers require this certificate of their employees, and 
some technical schools require it for admission, although many voca- 
tional schools do not. 

Children from the private schools may take the examination and 
many do, but they have a higher rate of failure than do public school 
children. 

The examination is both oral and written and is conducted by a 
committee which includes the elementary school inspector, teachers 
from the teacher training school (Stole normal e primaire ), and teach- 
ers from secondary schools. The questions cover the work of the 8 
years of elementary schooling, particularly as laid out in the syllabuses 
of the Ministry of National Education. Included in the examination 
are:.' 

1. A dictation of not more than 15 words and 3 questions based 
on it (25 minutes). 

2. Two practical problems in arithmetic (50 minutes) . 

3. An essay on a personal experience of the student (50 minutes). 

4. One written question on history, one on geography (20 
minutes) . 

5. Two written questions on applied science (20 minutes) . 

6. A practical 1 exercise in drawing, in handicraft or in sewing (40 
minutes) . 

• 7. Oral exercise in reading a passage, in singing and in questions 

on arithmetic. 

A system of weighting is used with a total of 100 points. For exam- 
ple, arithmetic is worth 25 points and history and geography,, 5 points 
each. , 

Education officials seek to modify the examination regularly and 
to improve it, but it is given to a “staggering” number of children 
over a 1- or 2-day period. In 1960, a total of 523,596 took the examina- 
tion and 81 percent passed. Girls fail less frequently than boys. 

What happens to a French child upon reaching the age of 14 has 
been analyzed for the school year 1959-60.* 4 In this year 33 percent 

* Information* 8toti*ti^ue$ 0 No. 38, mars 1862. p. 78. > 
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T«bl. •w'fltMMr Kfcoolln®, public 

pdvolu, by nWwbuc of candidal—, and number and paicont pawing: 1959-60 1 


and 


Types of schools 

Candidates 

Pawed 

examination 

Percent 

pawing 

Certified if Etudes Prim$rea (1950-60) 

Public schools: • * 

Boys..*... 

Otrls . 

v - 

229.082 

2W.8W 

183.447 

171,289 

80.1 

83.2 

Total... 

4M.937 

354.736 


Private schools: 
Boys.... 
Girls.. 

81.6 

44.291 

A A OCQ 

32.749 

34,382 

73.9 


44, «JOo 

77.5 

Total. 

Oo ALA 

67,131 


Total of public and private. . 

tto, ro9 

75.7 


421.867 

% 80.6 


OW, «7W) 

i ft,.., ., . .. — 


1 Information* SUUiMiguea, No. 38, mars 1962. p. HO. 


of the 14-year olds dropped out of school to take jobs and another 
8.9 percent left school but remained at home, a total of 42 percent drop- 
outs. Of the remainder, 12 percent continued in the elementary school 
in an effort to complete grade 8: 29 percent entered vocational train- 
ing, chiefly apprenticeship courses; 2.7 percent enrolled in agricultural 
programs; and only 1.5 percent were able to transfer into the aca- 
demic secondary school. Another 9 percent transferred into the lower 
secondary school (court compUmentaire ) . The remaining 3 or 4 per- 
cent of the 14-year olds were in the miscellaneous or unaccounted-for 
category. 


7 rends arid Changes 

The effect of the reform of 1959 on the elementary school is not yet 

i , ear ‘,ni CCOrd , ing t0 itS l >rovisions ’ a11 chi,dr en who reach the age of 
14 in 1967, and each year thereafter, will be required to stay in school 

f r 2 m ° re W le *> until they are 16. Some predict that the old 
8-year elementary school, found in every village, will be reduced to 
offering the first 5 years of elementary* education. Education for the 
11 15-year age group is becoming a more complex matter, what with 
. the need for determination of aptitudes, elaborate guidance -facilities, 
nd a variety of curriculuins, both academic and vocational, offered 
under the same roof. Hence, schools serving a larger area are fore- 
seen, along with a more extensi ve bus transportat ion system. 88 Mton- 
while, the French elementary school, like all French schools, is sub- 
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ject to rather persistent pressure for a reform of teaching methods and 

atmosphere. , 

Although French teaching has been described as tending .to dis- 
courage any display of independent on the part of the child, there 
is in the writings of French educators an acknowledgment of the 
findings of psychology and educational psychology. Instructions is- 
sued to teachers now tend to stress the need for encouraging students 
to take a more active role in searching for knowledge in place of rely- 
ing too heavily on the textbooks and “pat” answers. This is what 
Kandel calls the “grand bath of realism” M which French educators 
for years have suggested should be a counterbalance to the bookish 
emphasis of French education which makes knowledge a secondhand 
affair. 

A regulation of August 1, 1957, permits the creation of some ex- 
perimental elementary schools. Its accompanying explanation refers 
to a certain drawback in the uniformity Tff French education : the diffi- 
culty of introduping new ideas when any proposed change would affect 
not one, but rather thousands of schools if uniformity is to be main- 
tained. The explanation notes the progress being made in psychology 
" and in education, and the need to adapt to a world in constant state 
of evolution. Hence, it is proposed that there be educational experi- 
mentation on a limited scale. 57 For* * some time, moreover, there has 
lieen an attempt to make small changes in the curriculum to adjust to 
modern needs. Thus, French Elementary schools, according to two 
decrees of November 28, 1958, wire to add the teaching of traffic reg- 
ulations and general rules of safety. 58 y 

Private schools are not required to follow the official curriculums 
and methods, but in practice they do so. Reportedly, the private 
schools are having some success in modernizing their educational meth- 
ods, and more and more are taking public. schools as their models. 58 
Private elementary schools are handicapped by the large number of 
their teachers who haVe less than a full secondary education. 

The public schools have continued to work toward the formation 
of character in children within a secular framework, i.e. without tying 
school work to the doctrines pf a specific church. The yearbook on 
education published in 1960 by the Ministry of National Education 80 
reiterates that children cannot be taken from public schools during 
the regular school hours and sent to church for catechism or for reli- 

m Kand^TJbe Neto Era in Education, op. cit., p. 222-228. 

m UNESCO/Internatlonal Bureau of Education. International Yearbook of Education 
It**. Geneva: 1909. p. 188 (Publication No. 202). r 

■ Education in France, No. 5, February 1959. p. 88. 

* Deblfiie, op. cit., p. 67. 

m France: Annnaire de YEducation Nation ale, ifdO, op. cit., p. 40, 
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gious exercises. An exception is made during the week preceding First 
Communion. 


The load imposed on French school children has been lightened by 
a decree of- November 23, 1956, which abolished written homework for 
children through the sixth grade. At the same time, 5 hours per week 
of study within the schoolday were provided for the completion of 
assignments. Arguments in justification of the change specified that 
excessive work had been demanded of the children and that their 
physical and intellectual development had suffered accordingly. It, 
was also suggested that written work done at home by young children 
without the supervision of the teacher had limited value. It was 
added, however, that there was no intent to suppress all homework; 
for example, some time might be spent at home in reading or memoriz- 
ing short passages. 81 

It is not yet clear how the reduction of homework will affect the 
after-school, supervised study programs carried on in some of the 
elementary schools. Typically, some children stay on after the close 
of school for 114 to 2 hohrs of supervised study. A fee is charged 
for this service, though children from low income groups are often 
exempted. The regular elementary school teachers may volunteer 
for this after^chool duty and receive extra pay for doing so. In 
no case is thjPstudy period to become an extension of school instruc- 
tion which would handicap those children not attending. 8 * The 
supervised, after-school study periods, developed chiefly in response 
to the problem of canng for children of working parents, had littje 
planning at first. Eventually, the national government regulated the 
system through a series of ordinances. 

Attempts to improve the quality of French elementary education 
have had to contend with physical problems, notably lack of qualified 
teachers to keep pace with the expanding enrollments. French 
authorities describe the supply ctf teachers as “notoriously inadequate’* 
and state that a large number of positions are still occupied full time 
by substitute teachers. The same authorities express the hope that 
an increase m the number of graduates from training schools, and 
inducements offered beginning teachers, will “make it possible in a 
few years to insure instruction under normal conditions to all primarv 
schoolchildren.” 8 * 


Meanwhile, a system of hiring substitute teachers, many of whom 
only possess the brevet elementaire , representing the completion of 9 
years of sc hooling, was instituted by an ordinance of September 20, . 


42. 

•Encyclopedic Pratique de VEducation en Prance, op. cit.. d m-«e 
• Education in Prance, So. 18. March mi. p. 8. 
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1958. Under this ordinance a teacher’s certificate entitled brevet 
tuperieur de capacite will be issued to persons with less thin a full 
secondary education who pass an examination,, covering pedagogy 
(child psychology, teaching methods, et cetera), and secondary- 
school level French, history and geography, science and hygiene. 
These teachers are eventually supposed to study for 4* *4 months at. a 
training school, but. because of the shortage, only about one-third 
do so." 4 

Lower Secondary School 

The lower secondary school (court complement a ire) may exist, as 
a separate school in the larger cities, but frequently it is housed with 
the 8-year elementary school. In the school year 1958-59 there were 
2,705 public elementary schools with a court complementaire out of a 
total of over 70,000 public elementary schools. 

In the last 6. years, public school enrollments in the court comple- 
mentaire have more than doubled, reaching 630,000 in 1961. In 
that year, 146,000 students were enrolled in private court complemen- 
fairet as compared to 77,000 in 1956. 

The origins of the lower secondary schools go back to the late 19th 
century. They were free of cost and were regarded as an extension 
of educational opportunity for the few in those days who wanted 
more than the required 7 years of schooling, without undertaking a 
long period of academic secondary education which either their lack 
of aptitude qr speial background would have ruled out.' 8 

The court complcmentairet were popular in rural areas because they 
enabled the children to remain at. home while continuing their school- 
ing rather than attending boarding schools. At first, only 2 years of 
study were offered but later this period was raised to 4 years. This 
meant that a total of 9 years of schooling was available in the rela- 
tively few areas with a court complement <pre. The regulations as 
originally established in the 1880's, and still in effect, do not require « 
that communities establish a public lower secondary school but they 
may do so. 

In recent years an attempt has been made to raise the quality of 
work in these schools to the level roughly of the first 4 years of the 
modem section of the academic secondary school (college). At the 
same time it is part of official policy to encourage court complemen- 
tairet to adapt their programs to the needs of the local community. 
Thus, the programs have come to include vocational as well as aca- 
demic courses. The vocational, course met a need in rural areas not 


•* ibu., p. ii. 

• For a description of the court compUmentairt V, sec Brandlcouft, op. clt. 
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capable of supporting a separate vocational school, and also was a 
recognition of the fact that for most students in the court comple- 
fMMazre it was the last schooling before entering the world of work, 
in® vocational emphasis is a minor one, however; only about 10 per- 
cent of the students in the court compUmentairet are enrolled in the 
vocational sections. 

In terms of the training of teachers, methods used and general 
atmosphere, the court compleinentairet are closer in spirit to the 
ementary spools. In fact, the teachers are elementaiy school teach- 
ers who are at least 25 years old, chosen from among those with at 
least 5 years of teaching experience. Within the last 3 years a new 
system has been instituted whereby some students in the normal 
schools (ecolet nomwlet primairet) after receiving the baccalaureat 
will enroll in a special section to prepare for teaching in the court 
compUmentazret. They then take a 2-year course. The first year 
is somewhat similar to the first year in a university, while the 
second consists of the pedagogy offered in the fourth year to regular 
students of the noimal schools. 

Tor those elementaiy schools teachers selected to teach in the 
court compleinentairet the advantages include a reduction in teaching 
load from 30 hours per week to 25, and a pay increase. Their teach- 
ing ability brings them respect, particularly from the 5 school inspec- 
tors. Some observers, however, describe these teachers as poorly 
prepared and often unintellectual; It is claimed tlAt few teachers 
ot English in the court compleinentairet can actually converse in 
English or bother to read Anglo-American periodicals.* It should 
be pointed out, however, that in several European countries, and in 
the United States, teachers in the lower secondary school often will 
hav ® had less training in an academic field than those in the upper 
grad«j of a secondary school, or they will be newer members of the 
teaching profession. 

Until 1957, when the entrance examination to secondary schools 
was eliminated, students in France had to pass an entrance examina- 
tion (exanuen probatoire) to enter the count cemplementaire. In 
times past about 80 percent of the applicants were accepted. Once ' 
enro led, the student may take an academic or a vocational program; 
t ie latter includes commercial studies, trade training, agriculture, 

and home economics.- The program of the academic section is as 
follows : ’ ' 
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Tabto 13. — Curriculum of court coffip/tmoofolro (acadomk soctionh by sub|ad, giwb, and 

dots boon por w ok 1 


Grade lepsk..^ 

ll 

6 

12 

7 

18 

8 

14 

9 

« ■ 


Glass hours per week . 


Subjects 





u ff. , 

French— — 

6 

6 

i k 


Civic* j.: — 

1 

1 

1 

I 

History and geography - — , 

8 

8 

8 


Modem foreign language (English usually) 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Mathematics and geometric drawing 

4 

4 

A 

4 

(During second tod third trimesters of ninth grade. 

t 




girls have one hour less of maWematlcs.) 





Manual work 

3 

2 

lK 

IK 

(During second trimester of the ninth grade, girls 





have 2)4 hours of sewing and during the third tri- 



S 


mester 2 H houraoPchlM cart.) 


- 



Arknns nhwffvtUnn v _ _ _ <_ 

1H 

l K 



physical aclenoea 

8 

a 

Natural aclanpaa " 


v 

1 

i 

Drawing 

IK 


IK 

iK 

Music. — 

l 

1 

l 

i ’ 

Physical education Iv 

2 

2 

2 

2 - 

Total 1 

a 

27 

27 

27 

27 


* Minister* do l 1 Education Rationale. l/Orpanlmtioi i de VBneeiownent en France . Paris: 1W7, p. 25* 


After 3 years in the cours complementaire , or a total of 8 years 
counting elementary schooling, some students take a state examination 
and receive a certificate called the brevet elementaire. Those who 
complete a ninth year of schooling in either the cours complemen taire 
or the academic secondary schools can take a state examination and 
recive a certificate of completion of th^ first part of secondary educa- 
tion ( brevettyetudes du premier cycle du second degre — B.E.P.C.) . 

The better students who complete the ninth year of schooling in a 
cours complementaire may go on to a teacher-training school, or 
enterihe 10th grade (class 2 by the French numbering system) of 
an academic secondary school. 

Most of the prospective elementary school teachers are graduates 
of the cours complementaire , which they leave at the age of 15. After 
passing an entrance examination, they enter a 4-year teacher-training 
school, the equivalent of grades ’10 through 13. 

Most of the graduates of the cours complementaire go to work at the 
age of 15, many in the minor clerical positions in post-offices, other 
government agencies, and in business. The effect of such employment 
practices on the French economy, and on the young people thejnselves, • 
has not been fully explored. 
o>— 88 e 
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Proposed ^Reforms in CoUrs CompUmentaire 

The French reform announced in January 1959 calls for lengthening 
the program of the corns complementaire to 5 years and changing the 
name to college d' emeignemenl general, which' links it more closed 
to academic secondary, schools and the prestige and status attached 
thereto. The, addition of a 10th year of schooling will increase educa- 
tional opportunity, particularly ift rural areas, and will prove helpful 
m hen the 1959 law raising the compulsory school age to 16 takes effect 
m 19t><. In fact, the recent efirollment increase in cours complrmen- 
taires was taken as a sign of the timeliness of that part of the reform 
" ,ucJl “‘creased the amount of compulsory schoolings 
The addition of the 10th year to the conn complementaircs may 
also affect the training of elementary school teachers. Originally it 
was intended that teacher training be based on 10 years of previous 
sc loolmg. Thus, the firstjTyears of teacher training were to pro- 
vide the equivalent Of grades ! Und 12 of secondary education and 
of passingjhe final examination ( baecalaureat) . -The last 2 years of 
teacher training were to concentrate on pedagogy. As it has worked 

out, the hrst^l years are spent on secondary education and only 1 
, ye#r on pedagogy. \ . / 

An attempt has been made to make the offerings in the scours 
coin pie men tat res more comparable to those of the academic secondary 
sciools, and in 1959 some of the lower secondary schools added a 
course m Latin, the teachers for which were to come from nearby 
lycees or colleges.** , . . , 

Some educators in France have seen the existence of the corns 
complement aires threatened by proposals to join the schools to second- 
ary education or to vocational education. Reportedly, such proposals 
stem from the desire to harmonize the divergent parts of the French 
educational system and, in the case of some academic and, vocational 
teachers, the desire to eliminate a rival. 6 * Sjich proposals" stir 
up opposition on the financial ground of the waste involved in 
a andoning such schools. In addition, the lower classes have a great 
affection for the cours complementaire*, presumably more than for • 
the lycees and colleges which few of their children attend and which 
m their mihds are identifiedwith the rising classes. 

The dramatic growth of the cours complcrrientaires may be Stimu- 
ated even further when the compulsory' school age is raised to 16 in 
1967. It m ay even outstrip the academic secondary schools ( lycees y 

1M ** r * neb S ^ d,M f rt * ch Education! New Haven. Connecticut : Yale Unlvcralty. 

"V Actuality Pida 999^qu€ik /^<rati^er,d^mbrel 959 . n 13 
• Braodlcourt, op. cit p. 34-35. / ^ 
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colleges) in enrollirient if this trend continues. At the same time the 
cours complementaire is lengthening its program and seeking to raise 
its quality to a level similar to the academic secondary school. The 
reform of French secondary education, 90 long sought after, may 
therefore occur inadvertently as the eonrs complementaire comes to 
play a larger role in French secondary education. 
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ACADEMIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 

$ 

• . *■ 

./ 

D"'™ recent enrollment increases, there ye two kinds of people 
in France, namely, the very large group which has had only an 
em atai p r schooling (8 years) ; and the relatively small group which 
has completed a full secondary education. As late as 1950, a French 
authority reported that four out of five French families could hope 
to give their children only 8 years of schooling, or at the best, the 
chance to attend a lower secondary school (court corn ptimenta ire) 

\ offering grade 6 through 9.' 

'Enrollments 

At the secondary school level, the French have long administered 
vocational education separate from academic education, and the two 
types are usually, though net always, provided in separate schools. 
Very recently, the French have begun to include statistics for the 
cours complementaire under secondary education, though separate 
from those of the academic secondary schools. Enrollment figures for 
the latter include 11-year-olds in the sixth grade (6e) ; these students 
are doing work which, except for foreign language study, is not essen- 
tially different in kind from that of the elementary school. 

Less than 20 percent of the eligible age group enter academic second- 
ary schools; at the 11th and 12th grade levels, less than 10 percent 
of the age group are in academic secondary schools. ' 

• In comparing the American’ 7th grader with a French 7th grader 
it is well to remember that the typical 7th grader in France will be 
m an 8-year elementary school, not in an academic secondary school. 
Similarly, at the 10th grade level the French child of 15 may be study- "* 

ing nothing; almost 50 percent of the 15-year olds in France have left 
school. 

On the Other hand, a considerably larger portion of childien in 
France are now taking some academic secondary schooling thin did 

BrJUd.. 
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a few years ago. Before World War II only 7 out of every 100 chil- 
dren entered an academic secondary school. 5 As late as 1948-49 only 
9 children out of every 100 at the 6th grade level entered an academic 
secondary school ( lycees or college) whereas 15.4 out of 100 did so 
in the fall of 1955. 8 

Enrollments in other kinds of secondary schools also are growing 
rapidly. At the opening of the school year in the fall of 1959 enroll- 
ment increases over the previous year were greatest in the court com- 
plementaires (16.9%) followed by vocational education (13.8%) and 
‘academic secondary education (11.8%). 4 

More students are enrolled in academic secondary schools than in 
the lower secondary schools or in vocational schools. In large meas- 
ure this is because 7 grades are offered by the academic secondary 
schools as compared to 4 in the cours complement air es and 3 usually 
in the vocational schools. 

By 1959 the enrollments of the couch complement air es showed signs 
of catching up with those of the academic secondary schools; in 1959 
as many 6th graders entered the cours complemen t cures as the lycees 
and colleges. In September 1961, 53.5 percent of those entering sec- 
ondary education at the age of 11 chose the cours complementaires. . 
43.9, percent the academic secondary school, and. 2.6* * percent the 
vocational schools.® 

The steady growth in enrollment was not due primarily to popula- 
tion increase, because the increased birth rate, which began in 1946, did 
not show up in secondary education until around 1958. The increase 
in secondary school enrollment can be credited, in large part, to a more 
widespread desire for secondary education. The huge growth in . 
academic secondary education is seen when one compares the public 
school enrollment figure of 307,000 for 1947 with the figure for 1961- 
62, which is over 800,000. g 

Public secondary education, of the academic type is given either 
in schools called lycees , which are operated by the national government, 
or in secondary schools, colleges, usually locally operated. Of the 
533 public colleges listed in 1960, 457 were operated by local govern- 
* mental units and 76 by the national government.® There are usually 
separate schools for boys and girls and some coeducational schools, 

* "Prance : Educational Progreaa in 1954-55." International Yearbook of Education. 
IfSS. Parla/Oeneva : UNESCO/ International Bureau of Educadw, 1955. p. 158 (Publl- 
cation No. 189). 

* •'prance : Bdncational Progress in 1955-66.” Inte motional Yearbook of Education, 
if It. Parla/Oeneva : CNB8CO/Internatlonal Bureau of Education. 1950. p. 157 (PuMI- 
cattoo No. 180). 

4 NwiIIm to rromce. No. ^Peeember 1909. ij. 1. 

* Bdmootiom to Pram ee. No, lO^ctober 1901. p. 85. 

4 France. Mlalattra de I’ftdueatlon Nationals. Annaaire 4e V Education Nationale, 

Mill. Paris: 1900. p. 58. 
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particularly among the colleges. For public secondary education 
in 1957 there were 262 lycces and 585 colleges in a country of some 
44million people. In addition, there were over 1,600 private second- 
ary schools. Private education plays a larger role at the second- 
aiy level than at the elementaiy, although approximately 60 percent 
of those in academic secondary education are in public schools. Tak- 
ing all kinds of secondary schools, vocational and academic, only about 
25 percent of the students are in private schools. 


Table J4. — Secondary school enrollment, pgbllc and private, by typo* at schools: 

1960-41 1 

Types of schools 

Number of pupils, 1060-61 


Public 

Private 

Total r 

Seconder (ocodtmk ) : 

Academic schools 


9Q4 MA 

1,049,000 

41.000 

Vocational sections in academic schools. 

l*M)VUU 

* so , 000 

13,000 


Total 1.,, 



i noo mm 

Lower Seconder* ( trad u 9. 7, S, 9) (court eompidmentaire) 

642.000 

4 

166.000 

131,000 

4A IMA 

1, WAUUU 

673,000 

t AO AAA 

Secondary ( woeational ): 

National vocational schools (E.N.P.), technical schools (colUg* 
technique t) 

Apprenticeship centers (full time) 

106,000 

21,000 

16*000 

W, IaJU 
110,000 

1*0, 000 
a ana nm 

Apprenticeship centers (part-time) 

* M.UUU 
.21.000 
10,000 

By correspondence^ 




Total .* 



til rwi 




MI, WU 

Grand totaL 

i 7iA nn 

UM MM 

O IM AAA 

* 

*t f lOf uuu 


4,otJO,000 


1 Education <n France, No. 12. December 1900. p, 27. 
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Table 15. Number of academic secondary school* (public and private), and* total 

enrollment*: 1956-57 1 « 


Types of schools 

Number of 
schools 

Total en- 
rollments, 
1056-67 

Public school s 


•41,011 

Ifdee: 

(bots) 

127 

00 

46 

162 

210 

106 

(*lri») 


(mixed) 


ceUifet; 

(boy*)„ 

- 

(ftrto) „ 


(mind) 


Total... 


647 

1.617 

Private (all types)... - • j 

423,474 

Totals.... 

2,464 



1,064,487 

♦ 


• r n*4itat Nttiooel de la 8t&tLsUque et dee Etudes Koowo m lqim poor la MOtropole et lm Truer d'Outre- 
Mer. itonoetr* fUtUtifue it la Frame* IMS. Pert*: ^reeee* UnlvenlUlne de Pranas, WJ8. p. 40. 
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Writing in 1954, one public school educator in France T explained 
the growth of private secondary schools in the last 25 years as due to 
(a) religious causes; (b) social prestige factors; (c) lower academic 
standards in private schools; and (d) insufficient number of and over- 
crowding in public schools. There are probably other factors which 
have contributed to the growth of the private schools, but these may 
be the most significant. 


Table 1 6.— Number and percent ef candidate* pawing boccalavrdaf examination* after 1 1 
and 12 yearn e» public, private, and individual »twdy: 1956-57 1 


Schooling 

dumber of 
candidates 

Number 

passed 

Percent 

parsed 

Fart 1 (after 11 years of schooling): 

65,400 
25, 900 

39,900 

1M00 

61 

52 

Public 

Private. . . 

Individual study... 

4,600 

1,100 

25 

Total... 

64.300 

64. 100 

57 

pgrt 11 (after 12 years of schooling): 

Public 

43,400 

37,700 

>0 

Private 

14.100 

9,000 

65 

Individual study ... 

5, B00 

zaoo 

40 

i 

Total... 

< % 

75,200 

49,000 

67 


' Inititut National de la Statiftlqne e't do* fetude* Eoonomlque* pour la MMropole et la France d’Outfe- 
Mer. Annuabt SLalitliqut it la France. Pari*: Preema Onivemltalre* de France, 1958. p. 48. 


The salaries of the lycee teachers are determined and paid*by the 
national government, as are the salaries of the teachers in the college*. 
Other expenses of the lyc.ee 8, including upkeep of buildings, are paid 
by the national government, whereas such expenses in the college* 
are usually paid by the local government. Increasingly, however, 
the national government is being asked to provide additional financial 
support for the colleges } and some are now operated by the national 
government. | 

General control over t]he lycce is exercised by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education through the rector of the academic. t, and more spe- 
cifically through the academic inspector, who is in charge of education 
in the depart ement wherfe the lycce is located. 1 he college is now sub- 
ject to the same inspection as the lycce . 

Day to day control of the lycee or college is Exercised by a principal ; 
in the boys’ lycce he is called the provi*evr and in the boys college the 

t Umstattd, J. O., editor Aeeontfory Education in Europe: The Proceeding * of 8e minor 
Conference* with European Educator * during the Bummer* of 19$k and 19S5. Austin, 
Texas : University of Texas Extension Division, August 1956. p. 40-41. 

•Thabault, Roger. “Fiscal Management in France.” Yearbook of Education 1956, 

London : Evans Bros., n.d. p. 2172. 
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title is principal. The head of a girls’ school is called the directrice. 
The principal has ap assistant in charge of business-affairs' of the 
school who is called either the intendant or the cconome. Often t here 
is an additional person in charge of discipline and supervision of 
study, called a cemeur in a lycee or a mrveillant general in a college. 

For each lycee or college there is a council or board of control which 
helps the school work out a proposed budget, to be sent to the Ministry 
of National Education or to the local government. The board of 
control includes the principal of the school, the inspector from the 
academic, representatives of the parents and alumni, and such govern- 
mental officials as the prefect and the mayor. The, board has the 
right to visit the school and to inspect the physical facilities. 

Since many of the schools are not coeducational, a town usually 
has two lycees , or two colleges , one for each sex. In cases where no 
facilities exist for girls, some may be permitted t.0 attend a boys' 
lycee. Occasionally, younger boys are admitted to the lower grades 
of a nearby lycee for girls, particularly if they have* sisters already 
enrolled there. * 

At many of the lycees and colleges some of the students live at the 
school as internes or boarders. Of the 1,064,500 enrolled in academic 
secondary education in 1956-57 approximately one-fourth were 
boarders. In 1961 only 11.3 percent of those entering secondary 
schools were boarders.* The decline has been attributed in part to the 
development of a school transportation system. Another contrib- 
uting factor iB that the majority are entering lower secondary schools, 
which usually are close to the students’ homes. Living at the school ' 
is more common in the private schools. 


Educational Opportunity 

The. boarding school aspect of lycees and colleges is described by 
some in France as a democratic feature in that it enables children to 
attend a secondary school when there is none nearby. This points up- 
the fact, however, that facilities for academic secondary education 
are not readily available to every community in France. Some of 
the poor and less cosmopolitan families are not so ready to send their ' 
children off to a distant boarding school. These children are more " 
likely to settle for a shorter span of secondary education in & court 
complementaire. Yet, only a few of the neighborhood elementary 
schools have a court complementaire. 

Lack of educational opportunity is made more serious by, the im- 
portance attached to successful completion of the academic secondary • 
school. Moreover, in France much reliance is placed on diplomas and 
certificates from various types of spools, and in many instances the 


** I’tefloaatloe National*. *■«*> UpUU PreMfae 4e ('HmhIm m Fraser. 
Faria: IMS. a. M; Maoeftea to Praae< No. 15, October 1981. p. 86. 
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individual does not get the chance to demonstrate his capabilities 
if lie lacks the specified diploma or certificate. 

Theoretically there is little difference between a public lycee or 
a public college. The lycee. however, is the older institution, dating 
back to Napoleon’s time, and carries much prestige. Napoleon estab- 
lished the lycee not to open up opportunities for secondary education 
to the people but father to train a small number of officials to hold 
l> 08 ts in his government. In time, attendance at the lycee came to be 
almost the only way to enter the more important posts in government, 
in the professions and in most segments of French life. 

. Eventually, each of the major political units ( departement* ) of 
France had at least one lycee. Until very recently, however, the road 
to opportunity presented by the lycee was a narrow one, even after 
tuition fees were abolished in the 1930's. A leading French educator 
, and proponent of reform in French education, writing-in 1950, ac- 
knowledged that there was a steady increase in the number of stu- 
dents .receiving academic. secondary education, but he insisted that 
“in spite of the efforts so far made, secondary education remains an 
aristocratic education, one which has not even the merit. or the excuse 
of an aristocracy equitably recruited.” 10 
The cost may no longer be the decisive factor, since tuition is free 
and scholarships are available which pay as much as' 25 percent of^ 
the cost of room and board for boarding students. In 1955. about 25 
l>ercent of the students in secondary schools had scholarships. 1 1 ’More 
important was (he fact that as late as the 1950’s most parents appar- 
ently did not consider academic secondary schools to be open to their 
children. This was pointed out in some detail by the Minister of Na- x 
tional Education in presenting his plan to reform French education 
to t he French Nat ional Assembly in 1956.‘* 

He maintained that from the age of II on, the education of children ’ 
in France is decided by socioeconomic factors to the detriment of 
children of the lower classes. .The statistics cited indicated that a 
very high percentage (over 80 percent) of the children of higher 
officials, executives, and of parents in the learned professions attend 
academic secondary schools, but that only 8 percent of the children 
of parents classified as workers do so. The Minister claimed that 55 „ 

percent of the children in academic secondary schools got therethrough 
academic success in previous schooling. Other factors cited as impor- 
tant in determining the type of school attended by a child included. 

mOul. Roger. ‘'France." Yearbook of Education /Iff. London: Brant Broa., n.d. * 

p 4ia ' 

n "Franck : Educational Protract In 1M4-M." International Yearbook of Education, 
l$tt. Parta/Geneva : UNESCO/ International Bureau of Education, 1056. p. 150. (Pub- 
lication No. 160.) 

« "Guiding Principle# of French Educational Reform.” International Review of Educa- 
tion. Vol. III. 1067. No. 4.' p. 471-78. (Trtntlnted by W< * Bennett from I'Bducation > 
National*, No. 85, dteambra 1056.1 
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his social origin, proximity to an academic secondary school, and the 
tradition among the lower classes of children going to work at an early 
age. Proposed educational reforms have sought to minimize the 
socioeconomic factors on the grounds of social justice and the need 
to conserve and develop human talent. 

The lack of academic secondary schools readily available to rural 
children, and to those living in workers’ sectors of cities has been a ma- 
jor obstacle. In the early 1950’s, whplesectors of the Paris area inhab- 
ited primarily by workers had no academic secondary schools; instead,, 
they had apprenticeship centers and court complementaires . 1S These 
were the so-called “red belt” areas which elected Communist majori- 
ties to their municipal councils. 14 In some rural areas of France lower 
secondary schools are also much more likely to be found than aca- 
demic secondary schools. 

In 1958 an investigating committee from the Organisation for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) brought back word from 
France that the location of schools was one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to providing adequate secondary education, and that a program 
was underway to disperse secondary education facilities more widely. 
Through such means, the potential sources of talent were to be in- 
creased 3 or 4 times over, in contrast to the situation where talent was 
drawn chiefly from “cultured families” and only rarely from rural 
areas. 18 In 1961 a planning commission for France indicated its 
desire for locating new schools, in strategic places with regard to the 
economic development of the country. 18 

The recent enrollment increases in both. the lycee and college repre- 
sent more than a normal increase due to a general population growth 
in the whole country, and amount to a significant widening of the road 
of opportunity. Even so, less than 20 percent of the 11-year olds in 
France enter a full-length academic secondary school and thereby have 
a chance to compete for future positions of leadership. 

When^ first established by the local authorities, it was hoped that 
lege would offer a more modern program of study than the 
lycee, with its heavy emphasis on classical studies, i.e., Latin and 
Greek. Very soon, however, the college had patterned itself after the 
lycee and in fact came to be known as the college classique. 

In recent times the lycees and the colleges classiques have broadened 
their offerings by having a modem section which substitutes one or 

“WyKes. Olive. \ “Attendance at Secondary Schoola In the French Fourth Republic.’* 
School Review, vol. 69. No. 1, 1961. p. 93. 

»* Ibid. 


** Organisation for European Economic Cooperation, Office for Scientific and Technical 
, Franct: X ""V 0< Seview^oJ Progreoo in the Field oj Highly Qualified Scientific 
and Technical Fereonntlu I9SS-I9S9. Part*: 1959. p. 4. 

” Poignant. Raymond. The Planning of Educational Expanxion in Relation to Economic 
Growth: I France. Pafla : Organisation for European Economic Cooperation. 1961. 
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more modem foreign languages for Latin and Greek. After World 
War II some of the lycees even added sections offering technical edu- 
cation. In addition, in 1941, tlie old higher primary schools, which 
had offered grades 7, 8, and 9 on a slightly higher level than that of 
the elementary school, were converted into secondary schools ( colleges ) 
offering a modern program of study — hence their nfeme college mo- 
deme. .The college modeme is supervised by the same inspectors who 
visit the lycees and colleges classigues. Of the 659 public colleges 
in 1958, 365 *were colleges modemes and 294 were colleges classigues. 
Not all of the colleges modemes offer the full 7 years of secondary 
education ; some only offer 4 years of study— i.e. grades 6 through 9. 
Oftefi the graduates of this short course enter a teacher-traiping 
school ( ecole normal e primaire) to finish their secondary schooling 
and to prepare for elementary-school teaching, as do many who gradu- 
ate from the cours complementaires. An increasing number of col- 
leges modemes have begun to add a classical section alongside the 
modem. 

If there acre differences in prestige, in the quality of the work 
offered, and in the training of teachers between the lycee and college 
classigue — and most French educators indicate that there are— then 
the differences are heightened when the college modeme is considered.. 
In spite of efforts to put it on an equal footing with other academic 
secondary schools, the college modeme is attended primarily by chil- 
dren of the lower social and economic classes. The lycee, on the other 
hand, has long been described as an institution catering to the upper 
and upper middle classes. No one in France describes the lycee as a 
school of the people. Their schools have been the elementary school, 
the higher elementary school for a few, and the cours complementaire 
for a few more 

The lycees have existed as a system apart, and aloofness and exclu- 
siveness, until recently, were fostered by such devices as charging fees 
and drawing pupils from attached elementary schools to which selected 
children were admitted. Moreover, the classical program of study 
(Latin and Greek) did not strike a responsive chord in the masses, 
though the prestige attached to such studies was apparent to all. In 
addition, until recently, rigid entrance examinations constituted a 
formidable hurdle to many. 

Public opinion in France has favored the selection of leaders through 
a system of objective examinations theoretically open to all who have 
intellectual ability. Yet, as early as 1934 a French commission of 
inquiry noted" that as wealth and “prestige of blood and family” 

” Kandel. I. L., editor. “The Educational System of Prance." Educational Yearbook, 
it St. New York: Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. Columbia University,. 1934. 
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were Retreating as factors of special privilege, a new danger was aris- 
ing, namely rfH elite of diploma holders who had passed the requisite 
examinations. Moreover, this elite was being formed “under condi- 
tions of choice and selection which are still imperfect.” Thus, the 
French commission anticipated by 25 years the provocative book by 
Michael Young entitled, “The, Rise of Meritocracy , 1870-8033.” 
(New York : Random House, 1959) in which he forecast^ the stratifica- 
tion of English society in terms of who went to the right schools and 
passed the all-important examinations. \ 

With regard to entrance into the French academic secondary school, 
it was reported in 1961 that “selection has been based much more on 
social and economic factors than on intellectual merit.” *• Social dis- 
tinctions continue to affect educational opportunity — now a more 
crucial issue as the nature of modem life in France increasingly sug- 
gests that the culture previously reserved for a few is now a necessity 
for the masses. 1 * 

Some from the lower classes have always been able to enter the 
lycee. and for them it was And still is an agency of social mobility. 
With the huge increases in enrollments in the academic secondary 
schools in the last 10 years, it is not surprising that larger numbers 
of children from the lower classes are included. A recent study by 
the French Center for Sociological Studies ( Centre cT Etudes Sociolo- 
gies) reports that 31 percent of those entering the first year (6th 
grade) of the academic secondary schools are children of workers, 
artisans, and farmers; this compares with 9 percent in 1936.*° The 
same report indicates that most of these children enroll in the modem 
section where Latin and Greek are not required and that such children 
figure prominently in the heavy dropout rate. A later study reported 
in 1962 that the classical sections continue to draw their students pre- 
dominately from the upper social groups in contrast to the cours com- 
plementaires . which take in sizeable numbers of children of city and 
farm workers. The great-bulk of workers’ children, however, remain 
in the 8-year elementary school.* 1 

Until 1956, to enter the academic secondary school, and the cours 
complementatre as well, applicants had to pass ati entrance examina- 
tion, held in June, and be not less than 11 or more than 12 years of 

a £© by December 31 of the same year. The written examination 
covered the following : 


1 


* "Hi* Development of Education In France — 1945 to 1961 Phi Delta 

Kappa*, November 1961. p. 61. 

*^’ gmpl0ti ° n Beolmire - Part* : ComlM Unlveraitaire d'lnformatloa P4da- 
l*W®*. 1961. p. 42. 

rSdagopiaue h VKtranper, No. 5. Septembte 1969. p. 6. 
t " ■®*i6e dans la Cycle d’Obaervation.” I/Mdacatien Rationale, No. 16, 6 mal, 1962. 
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1. Dictation by the teacher to be copied by the student, approxi- 
mately 10 lines. 

2. Three questions, on this dictation— one to test comprehension, 
a second to test vocabulary, and the third to test understanding 
of the organisation and function of words. 

3. One or two pages of a narrative passage read to the pupils who 
then wrote a precis of about 10 lines. , 

4. Arithmetic — two problems: one to test arithmetical operations 
and the other to test powers of reasoning. 


A marking system of from 0 to 10 was used and a successful candidate 
lmd to secure 50 percent of the possible points. Apparently the ex- 
amination varied in difficulty from year to year, depending on the 
number of applicants ar competed to the number of vacancies avail- 
able in existing academic secondary schools.** 

The use of an examination to control admission to the secondary 
school has been criticized in France for restricting unduly the plum- 
ber of enrollees. The test itself has been criticized for being too liter- 
| ary and thereby giving an advantage to children from middle class 
homes where a literary, cultural atmosphere prevails. Moreover, the 
a>je of 11 is thought by some to be too young for this crucial choice 
of schools. The choice has been Crucial because the rigidity of the 
French system has made it difficult to transfer, particularly from one 
type of school to another. Also the difference in prestige among the 
various fields of study causes the brightest students to enroll chiefly 
in the classical section, the next level in the modern section, and those 
of lower ability in the technical and vocational programs- Thus, 
the educational system reflects and at the same time reinforces certain 
st ratifications within French society ; in this way whole lines of human 
endeavor and large groups of people become st igmatized.” 

Reliance on an entrance examination, which students were free to 
take or not take, had the effect of limiting educational opportunity 
for many bright children. In 1955, when the entrance examination 
was still in operation, only one-third of the eligible children in ele- 
mentary schools elected to try the examinat ion ; whereas their teachers 
/inlh^t year were of the opinion that 55 percent of the children could 
( have profited from secondary education.* * 4 Others have est imated that 
V until recently close to half of the better students in the elementary 
X^chool did not progress' beyond it, most of these being children of 
farmers or workers.* 5 

■ a ml, Roger. “The French hjete," The Yearbook of Education iff 7. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York : World Book Co., n.d. p. 2S2-2S9. 

• French educators frequently make this point In writing about French education. A 
clear statement of this point of view Is to be found In the Yearbook of Education i9S$, 
op. off.* p. 412-417. 

“ Wykee, op. oit., p. 8P. 

\ ■ Cros, Louie. L'Emplooion SeoUiro, op. off., p. 24. 
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The entrance examination was abolished in 1956. A further diree- 
* °f March 6, 1958, from the Ministry of National Education, 
/ specifies that pupils doing well at the end of the fifth grade of the 
elementaiy school, and who make application, are to be admitted 
without examination into the first year of the secondary school— 
i- e -, the 6th grade (6e) of either the court complement aire*, the lucre*. 
‘ or the colleges. 

Under a marking system of from 0 to 20, those with an average of 
12 or better in French and arithmetic, and a similar overall average 
in all the other subjects, are admitted into the secondary school with- 
out examination. Those with an average of 10 and 11 in French 
and arithmetic and a similar average in the other subjects have their 
school records examined individually by a special commission which 
may admit some of these students to the secondary school. Those wit h 
an average of less than 10 in French and arithmetic, and all students 
from private schools, must take an entrance examination (renwien 
probatoire) if they wish to enter a public secondary school. In the 
fall of 1961, 82.5 percent of those who applied were admitted to a pub- 
lic secondary school dr court compUmcntaire; of those accepted 84.4 

percent did not have to take a written examination.** * * 

A certain amount of initiative from the parents, however, is neces- 
sary if a child is to get into a public secondary school. Specifically, 
the parent must make a written application to the school inspector 
before January 31, and by May 1 must submit the school record of 
the child who hopes to enter in the fall. Entrance into the private 
secondary schools reportedly has been easier and the level of study has 
been considered somewhat lower. Sometimes, students who failed the 
entrance examination were allowed to take it again for humanitarian 
reasons.” v 

Teachers and Their Training 

Secondary school teachers in France represent all walks of life, but 
relatively few come from rural or working families. This is not sur- 
prising since university study is part pf the required teacher training, 
and only about 8 percent of university students come from families 
where the father is a farmer or a factory worker. Some secondary 
school teachers come from families where one of the parents is an ele- 
mentary school teacher. 

The teachers in the public secondary schools of the academic type 
{lycee and college) can be assigned to a school anywhere in France by 
the Ministry of National Education. In practice, the beginning 
teachers are assigned to smaller schools in less populated areas. Those 

"Information S$€ti§Ufuea, No. 82-83, octobrt-noTtnbre 1961. p 2S3 
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who prove successful often seek transfers to the larger cities, par- 
ticularly to the Paris area. 

Though the requirements do not differ, the lycees tend to employ 
teachers with a longer period of university study than those in the 
colleges. Everyone teaching in a public secondary school must have 
n teacher’s certificate, the basic requirement being that they have at- 
tended a university for 3 or 4 years and received the degree of licence. 
Prospective teachers must secure the licence for teaching ( licence 
d'enseignement) which differs from the other type of licence ( licence 
libre) in that certain combinations of subjects are required for the 
teaching licence. 

After obtaining a university degree ( licence ) a person can be 
appointed to a posf in a secondary school with the rank of assistant 
teacher. Those who wish a permanent teaching post must spend an 
additional year in teacher training taking such courses in education 
(pedagogy) as methods and practice teaching. At the end of the 
year they must pass a practical test of teaching ability in order to 
receive the certificate called Certificat <T Aptitude au Professoral de 
I'Kmcigncment Second (tire ((’.A.P.E.S.) which authorizes them to 
leach on a permanent basis. 

Those who entered the teaching profession before 1948 would not 
have the C.A.P.E.S.. Moreover, many with qualifications lower than 
the ('.A.P.E.S. take teaching positions in secondary schools every 
year. On the other hand, one group of secondary school teachers 
(slightly less than 25 percent of the total) have training beyond the 
level of the (’.A.P.E.S. These are the ones who pass the examination 
known as the ngregntion, and are then called agreges. 

Preparation for the ngregntion examination usually involves at 
least 1 year of study beyond the C.A.P.E.S. The syllabus for the 
igregation examination is published 1 year in advance. The failure 
rate on this examination is high because the thebry is that only as 
many shall pass as there are available teaching posts. The teacher 
with the ngregntion is only required to teach 12-15 periods per week 
compared to 18 for the person with a C.A.P.E.S. Most of the ngrige* 
are found teaching in the lycees , though in recent years some have 
taken jobs in colleges. In the school year 1958-57, there were 5,874 
ngrege teachers out of a total of 23,123 on the staff of the public 
academic secondary schools.*® 

TJie increased enrollments have resulted in a teacher shortage and 
the use of people with lower qualifications; some do not have a univer- 
sity degree ( licence ) , while others are being hired who have the licence 
libre rather than the teaching licence ( licence d'enseignement). For 
example, the French secondary schools have long utilized assistants 

* Minister* de rEdneatioa Rationale. Inatltnt PMagoftqoe National. L’Orgaui—tion 
4e I’lMrlfiiranl on Prance. Parta: 19M, p. U. 
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who supervise study, record absences, make ou$ reports and compute 
grades. Some of these, in time, would secure the required training 
and become regular secondary school teachers. With the recent 
shortages, some of these assistants are being allowed to teach with 
less than the full requirements. 

The teacher shortage in secondary schools was discussedan a series 
of articles in the French newspaper Figaro in the issues of September 
16 , 17 , 18 , 1960 . The author, Raymond Aron, said: 39 

* * * P ro *8lonaUy It has been necessary to recruit teachers' with such 
haste that the level of Instruction is no longer guaranteed, either because 
the InBtuctors to whom we had recourse do not hhve the necessary 
qualifications or because the overcrowding of classes crushes and 
paralyzes the best teachers. 

It was also pointed out that the shortage of professom for the 
universities has become so grave that those with the agrcgation are 
likely to be used m the universities rather than in secondary.school 
teaching. Hence, the percentage of secondary school teachers who are 
agrees is likely to decrease even further. Aron hints, however, that 
the loss should not be overestimated : 

The lycCet need good teachers, the faculties [of the universities] need 
scholars: the ogrtgta are sometimes g6od teachers and they often become 
scholars. But the agrcgation as such neither guarantees nor facilitates 
the acquisition of pedagogical or scientific mastery* 

Table 17.- Number ef teacher. In academic tecendary .chool, UytU,. celttpe.l, public and 
___ private: 1956-57 1 


Pu blic schools 


Mathematic 

1,773 

1,340 

Physios and chemistry. . 

Laboratory assistants .... . 

l, we 

an 

826 

Natural sdenoss 

ne 

61 

Philosophy 

576 

886 

Htatory, rogmpby 

630 

1 KM 

306 

1,411 

French 

I 1,690 

Bnglbh 

3,080 

3, 177 

Oerman 

1,291 

1,782 

Spanish, Portuguese 

904 

<**■ 

649 

Italian 

*10 

399 

hnwton, 

109 

208 

16 

Amble. 

26 

Art end other epeebliied field,. 

6 

Mf 

2 

1,143 

99 

Others. 

W 

117 


Total, public schools.. 
Total, private schools. 


Teachers, 1959-4? 


U.9I« 


Women 


12, 90S 


Total 


3,112 

1,833 

123 

1,461 

836 

2,941 

6,267 

3,073 

1,463 

674 

317 

41 

7 

1,776 

216 


> 24, 120 
18,990 


1 A****trt SUUMfut U U frtnet IMS. Pub: 


UalTuelulrH de Pram, lots. p. 46. 
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Of the teachers i republic academic secondary schools in France, the 
majority have completed the rough equivalent of the master’s degree 
(licence plus C.A.P.E.S.) ; a sizeable number have completed 4 years 
or less of higher education. Even shorter training is customary for 
teachers in other types of secondary schools. The majority of French 
elementary school teachers have a maximum of 2 years of higher 
education. 

In the United States in the school year 1959-60, nearly 100 percent 
of all secondary school teachers held a bachelor’s degree representing 
4 years of higher education; 44 percent held a master's degree repre- 
senting 5 years; and some had more than 5 years. At the elementary 
school level 75 percent of all teachers had completed at least 4 years of 
higher education. 

Of the 24,000 teachers in French public academic secondary schools 
in the school year 1956-57, the largest single group comprised the 
teachers of French (who may teach Greek and Latin as well. All of 
the language teachers in 1957 totalled 11,822 or 49 percent of all the 
teachers in the public academic secondary schools. This is some in- 
dication of the relative emphasis given4o the various areas of knowl- 
edge in the academic secondary school. The teachers of the social 
sciences (history and geography) represented 12.2 percent of the total. 

The teacher in the academic secondary school of France theoretically 
teaches only his specialty ; thus, the mathematics teacher teaches only 
mathematics, the natural science teacher, natural science, and so on. 
In practice, this rule is followed less closely in the colleges?' par- 
ticularly jn the colleges modemes which operated for a long time as 
higher elementary schools. It is followed less closely, also, in those 
lycee.s and colleges with experimental classes, called “new classes” 
for a long time, and now, “pilot clashes.” In the pilot classes there 
is a deliberate attempt, to secure more integration of fields of knowl- 
edge, partially, by having one teacher handle more than one subject 
area. 

" ♦ 

Curriculum Sections 

The academic secondary schools have hajl two basic divisions, the 
classical and the modem. Beginning in the 1950’s a few schools 
have added a technical section. The classical and modem divisions 
offer a total of six different sections, and- there are two technical 
sections. In the last year of the academic secondary school (12th 
grade or terminal class ” as the French call jt) there are five sections; 
until recently the number was only three. These sections are desig- 

® Fhmce. . ifiNMlrf de V Education Nationals 1 $90, op. cU., p. 54. 

* American terminology for grades has been used In this book to arold confusion. The 
French actually number their grades ^backwards starting with 11. The first year of the 
secondary school Is grade 6 and the next to the last year Is called grade 1 ; the last year 
of the secondary school Is called the terminal year. 
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nated by the name of the principal subject studied (usually for 9 houre 
per week), namely, philosophy, experimental science, mathematics. 

Studie6 ’ Rnd fina11 ^ * combining 

technical studies with the eoonomic sciences. 

All students in the modem' division take the same subjects in 

grades 6 through 9, except that at the end of the 7th grade the 

weaker students often are grouped separately. These hitter are not 

expected to continue beyond the end of the ninth gmde and take 

only one foreign language but devote some additional time to science 

vLn di !i 9i ° n ’ ? n teke the subjects for the fin* 2 

l ® h<>Se Wh ° W,sh 10 ® tud y Greek ani ^nt to section 

A and those who do not are put in section B. . Everyone in the classi- 

To oneTTh IT fr ° m grade 6 (a «® U) whereas 

no one in the modem division studies Latin or Greek. Aside from 

Latin and Greek, the two divisions have the same subjects through 

ST *nount of time spent on each subject is the same 

through grade 9, except that the modem division spends more time 

"IT* 1 ! and 0n „ th ! firS< modern forei ^ l^guage, presumably to 
compensate partially for the time spent on Latin by the classical divi- 
sion. Those m the classical division who do not start Greek in grade 8 

^fdiviri^n nd f(>re,gn ,angUa8 * at this P° int ’ as do those »n theTod- 

ihJuliT* 1 U P into sections occurs at the beginning of 

the 10th grade, when some schools offer as many as seven sections. 

hese include section A for those taking Greek; section A' for the 
brighter students in Greek who carry a heavier load (approximately 
29 houre per week in place of the usual 26); section B, which has 
Latin plus two modem foreign languages; section C, with one mod- 
em foreign language (and Latin), and more emphasis on mathematics 
and the physical sciences; section C and sections M and M' in the 
modem division have 4 hours per week of mathematics from the 10th 
grad on, compared to iy 2 hours for sections A and B. Until re- 
cently, students through grade 9 in both the modem and classical 
divisions carried only 2i/ 2 hours^per week of mathematics. This 
was raised to 3 hours in 1957. In the modern division, section M 
has two modem foreign languages and about the same amount of 
smence as Section C. Sections A and B are relatively .weak on science. 
The creation in 1953 of section M', which requires only one foreign 
language, opened the way for the better graduates of the cours com - 
plemerdaire to enter the academic secondary school and try for the 

Not of «* academic : schools 

— — on /• • ' I t - ' X 

"BocpclopMU Prague do VKducotion on rronoe. op. oit. p. 127 . \ 
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The relative popularity of the various sections is shown by enroll- 
ments at the 10th grade level (2* in French terminology) in public 
academic secondary schools in- the school year 1960-61 : M 


Section : 

M lu— a 

M' 

C - 

B 

Technical sections 

A 

A' 


Enrollment 

. 35, 160 
. 28,079 
. 12, 313 . 

. 11,818 
. 8,059 
. 2,135 
1,871 


Total 


99,435 


Obviously, language study differentiates the various groups within 
the academic secondary school, and also separates them from those 
not in academic secondary schools; for example, the large mass of 
Frenchnden who get their schooling in the 8-year elementary school 


Tobl* 1 to.— Dow hovrt par ,wM for curriculum of mondory ichoolt Uyt4t and cofUfMl 

by subjects and tactions: grodti 6—9 1 


French terminology 

Oracle level 

Aire 

SUUmt 

6 

11 

Ongullm* 

12 

i 

O' 

• 

7Volri>m/ 

9 

14 

8rw*CT8 

♦ 

Sections 

Classical 

1 

J Modem 

Classical 

Modem 

Classical 

i 

Modem 

! 

Classical 

Modem 




Hours per week 




t 

* 





A 

R 


A 

B 


French... . . 

4 

6 

14 


34 

JW 

54 

34 

14 

54 

Latin 

4 

. 

44 

. 

34 

JH 


34 

14 


Oreek * 


. 

..... 

. . ... 

3 

.... 

. 

3 

.... 

. . . 

First modern foreign lan- 







a 




guage 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Second modern foreign 











language... 


\ 

. . . ... 



. . . 

3 

< 4 


1 

4 

Civic and moral educa- 





* 






tion 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

J? 4 

4 

4 

4 

History 

Geography — 

} 24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Science observation 



. 




« 




(natural Science) 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 

1 

14 

Physical education 

• 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Art._ ^ 

14 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Music j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Manual training 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* , 

Total houii 

24 

24 


23 

254 

A 

254 

1 25 


254 

JSH. 


1 France. MlnliUre do ('Education Nation ale. Annuairt 4 m V Education NatkmaU, I960 , Parts: 1900. 
P. 67-60. ' 


» Information* 8totUtiquc$, Bp, 40-41, maljuln 1062. p. 202-208. 
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T<*4 «~k <« ^ ^ ^ 

by subject* and sections: grades 10-1 1 1 ’ 



p. 67 - 08 . »»«««,. .snnuair* « V Education NatUmaU, 1800 . Peris: i 860 . 

* 2-6 hours of electives ere Included in the above total*; ( >- elects subject*. 

would not study a foreign language, nor would they do so if they 
continued m an apprenticeship program. ^ 

A Th ® Study of Latin and Greek is a matter of prestige in France 

^XtTh^ 1 in ; he French of National Education 

1” * he f h01 f o* is more likely determined by the 

A ah Jit? . e ttmi, y than by the student’s preferences or ability. 3 * 
A slightly larger number of students enroll in the classical division 

eX ttrS fc the modern divisi on (no Latin or Greek) when they 
5^ h , ly T at ^ of 11. The entering ratio between 

classical and modern has remained about the same, even with the 

ln t enr0,,mept in the 10 years. This could 
f lr L d,Cat,ng Ve ^ little adjustment to the pressures 
and demands of modern science and technology, although, as will be 

tT£w° Ut lat ® r, the amount of time allocated to mathematics and 

« in 1957 - d * devoted 

• 0*1. Roger, Yearbook of Education tut. op. cit., p. 238-239. 
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Table 19c.— Clou 


hou^s 


pec w tt k for curriculum of secondory schools (fychs and colllgoa) 
by subfects and main sections! grade 12 1 


Sumners 


Philosophy 

Experimental 

Mathematics 


sdenoe 



Claeue Terminate (12th year of 
elementary-secondary schooling, age ID 


Main sections 


Honrs per week 


Philosophy 

Literature 

French 

Latin 

Oreek 

first foreign language... 
Second foreign language. 

History 

Oeography 

Mathematics 

Physical sciences 

Natural sciences 

Physical education 

Art 

Music 

Manual training 


5 

0) 


iH 

OH) 

2 

2 

m 

2 

2 

2 

( 2 ) 

(1) 

(I) 


m 

U4) 
. 2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
2 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 


m 

aw 

2 

2 

2 


4 

<4> 

(I s ) 

ai 


Hours required. 


254 


»rw l. 


< France. Mto Utiw de I* Education NaMon&le. Annuain it V Education National*, I960. Paris: 1900. 

p. 67-99. 

Now.— ( )-etoctlve. / ' 

Toblo 19. Por tent of total Hme (7 yoorsl 

school, by 


devoted to ooch sub|oct in 
grades 6-12 1 


Subjects 

\ 

Section A 
(philosophy 
section in 
grade 12) 

Section M 
(mathematics 
section In 
grade 12) 


Percent 

Percent 

French... 

13.9 


17.3 


Latin 

12.7 




Oreek 

A3 

44 4 


39.7 

1st modern foreign language 

11.5 


13.3 


2d modem foreign 



9.1 


History and geography 

13.0 


12.5 


Mathematics 

9.7 


16.4 


Natural sciences 

4.4] 

1 

4.5] 

L. 

Physical sciences 

3.8] 

8.2 

A5| 

1 

Philosophy 

5.3 


1.7 


Physical education J 

8.3 


7.9 


Drawing 

3.2 


3.1 


Music 

14 

17.5 

2.3 

1A7 

Handicrafts 

2.4 


2.3 


Civic and moral education 

1.2 


1.1 


Total percent..... 

100.1 


100 









1 Adapted from UNESCO/International Bureau of Education. Preparation of General Secondary School 
Curricula, Paris/Qeneva: 1900. Index (Publication No. 216). 
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If 1 '°? ks at a11 of 8econdar y education, including the lower 
secondary schools and vocational schools, the. balance tips away from 

%z?Lir uo \ s *? th ™ «•«»■« — 

the *8® of U ln September 1961, only 22.6 percent chose a 
classical program of study. 36 * 

The proportion enrolled ih the modem division increases in the 

2^i r y . ea, i S ,? £ . the f C ? 1 ; dar y reportedly because many in 

the classical division find Latin too difficult and switch to the modem 

dmsion. Of the 126,576 students in the 11th grade of academic 

i>T da i7 ^ h °° S m 1961 » 34,7 P* rce nt were in the classical division.” 
It should be remembered that less than 20 percent of the age group 

in France enter an academic secondary school and of those who do, 
pproximateJy half (10 percent of the age group) start Latin. Less 

than of , t ^ OSe in the llth of an academic secondary 

school, m 1961, took Greek.” y 

The numbers of students now studying Latin are far more than 

7 s tl “ l case 20 4 *°; this is so, Chiefly, because of the growth 

of enrollments in the academic secondary school. Moreover, as an 
inspector general of the French Ministry of National Education 
points out. It is still the thing to learn Latin.” ” At the same time 
he notes that the number of years and classroom hours devoted to 
t a study of Latin have steadily been reduced. At the beginning of 
the 9th century a boy started Latin at the age of 9; by the middle 
of the century the starting age was 10 and, by 1900, 11. Reformers 
would now like to delay the study of Latin until age 12. The inspec- 
tor general goes on to compare 1957 with 1920, and notes that one- 
third less time is now spent on the study of Latin ; and that similarly, 
the time devoted to the study of classical history has been reduced 
from 4 hours in 1900 to 1% hours in. 1957. He advocates that Latin 
be made an elective and thereby be limited to a smaller but more 
select group, enabling the study of Latin to begin later and progress 
more rapidly. He says, “We should be frank enough to admit that 
for the great majority of pupils Latin is never anything more than 

an awkward and in fact cumbersome tool.” 40 

In conclusion, the inspector-general says that the defenders of 
classical education are retreating as slowly as possible and the battle 
still rages. The battle referred to is sometimes called modernism vs. 
classicism and its modem phase dates back at least to the beginning 
of the 19th century. fee 

• Education In France, No. 15, October 1961. p 35 
- III ” m * ,tOH ' 8tatilH <l* et ’ No. 32-83, octobre-norembre 1961. p. 288. 

Sf*. ta . ‘ The Putur * of C,awilcal Education." Higher Education Journal 

ar: tssr 1958 p * 27 - 32 !i — • 
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In England, the fight centered on science and the question of 
whether it was to be admitted to the inner sanctum of respectability 
alongside Latin, Greek, and the literary studies. The claims made 
for science were pursued vigorously by such men as Thomas Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer, and in time the actual achievements of science 
were so striking as to demand attention. 

In France, Napoleon reintroduced a secondary school curriculum - 
which ignored the newly developing fields of study, such as the sci- 
ences, and which allowed for almost no deviation from a prescribed 
program of study. 41 Latin^remained strong in this program of study 
which had much in common with secondary schools of earlier times 
run by such religious orders as the Jesuits. 

After 1852, under Louis Napoleon, the program of the lycees was 
divided into a humanities section and a mathematics-science section, 
reportedly not only for jjedagogical reasons but also to give less em- 
phasis to humanistic study, which was feared as a source of liberal 
and socialistic ideas. 42 

As the second half of the 19th century proceeded, the impact of 
Darwin and others brought science into the public eye and gave sup- 
port to those who advocated a broadening and modernization of the 
secondary school program. Industrialization proceeded at a steady 
pace after 1850, also, and gradually men came to see some relation- 
ship between the progress of technology and the study of science, 
and later on, of vocational and technical studies. In some respects, 
this realization came slowly in France and it is now being said that 
the nation’s strength has been impaired by this long neglect. If there 
has been neglect the reasons for it are undoubtedly complicate^, but 
among them must be included the strength of the classical tradition. 

This tradition was strong in France in the 1880’s and 1890’s, when 
attempts were made to broaden the curriculum of the lycie and col- 
lege by increasing the study of modem foreign languages and the 
sciences. The classical educators pointed to the poorly defined nature 
of science at this time, and to the courses in science which were loosely 
organized and taught, compared to the exactness which prevailed in 
such well-established disciplines as Latin and Greek. 

The forces at work in the world, however, were not to be denied, 
in spite of the increasing bitterness of the opposition from the classical 
educators, or defenders of the tradition of humapi§m as they called 
themselves. A beginning was made in 1889 when a commission was 
appointed to study the proper relationship of classical and modem 
subjects in the secondary school curriculum of France. A somewhat 

"Gal, Roger. The Yearbook of Education 1957. Op. cit., p. 236. 

49 Ullch, Robert The Education of Notion*: A Comparison in Historical Perspective. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 1961. p. 166. 
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similar inquiry was initiated in the United States in 1892 by a group' 
which was known as the Committee of 10. 

A significant break in the classical tradition in France came in 1902 
when Louis Liard was abje to establish for secondary education a 
parallel course of study emphasizing modern languages and science 
and not requiring Latin./ This was the forerunner of the present 

system with its classical £nd modem divisions within the lycces and 
college s. v 

The new course of study was not fully accepted for many years 
and the arguments against such innovations continued. In fact, for 
a brief period the trend was reversed after World War I under the 
leadership of Leon Berard, a humanist who was Minister of National 
Education in several cabinets. His changes were countered by decrees 
rom succeeding Ministers of Education who were modernists for 
-example, Andre Francois- Albert. * ’ 

Thus, Berard decreed in 1923 that 4 years of Latin and 2 of Greek 
be required of all students in lycces and colleges. Two years later, 
m 1925, the choice between modem foreign languages and Latin was 
restored, and in thpilast year of the secondary school a choice was 
available between two programs, one emphasizing philosophy and 
the other, mathematics. 

Actually the tnefid from Napoleon's time on has been to add new 
subjects gradually) to the secondary school curriculum. Such a de- 
velopment wafe probably inevitable as new fields of knowledge, or new 
specializations within old fields of knowledge, came into being in the 
th and 2Wh Centuries. Thus, the academic secondary schools added 
to their curriculum such subjects as history, sciences, physical educa- 
tion and the vocational and practical arts. 

Such additions were made grudgingly and without any real will- 
ingness to give up any of the time devoted to the classical studies, and 
as a result, litjtle time (one or two periods per week) was given to 
the new subjects. One source has described this typically European 
pattern as thfe serious study of a few subjects plus an attempt to keep 
several other subjects barely alive in order to be able to produce the 
necessary answers for the examinations given at the end of the sec- 
ondary school. 4 * 

The net result in France was to produce an overloaded and unwieldy 
curriculum and, as Miles 44 and others have pointed out, proposed re- 
forms in French education from the 1860’s on have sought to solve 
this problem and the related ones of mistaking fact-gathering and ex- 


hJttST? C ‘ ^ 0ent Rf foma in French Becon dcry tduection. 
mo of Publication* of Teacher* CoUege, 1983. p. 20. 
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amination-passing for 'the real business of education. One English 
observer, writing in 1957, spoke of the French academic secondary 
schools as “culture-cramming establishments” which provided “the 
, almost intolerable burden of wordy abstract thought that every ambi- 
tious French child must carry”; he goes on to quote from John 
Locke: 4 * 

Studies should not overburden the mind nor impair health so that we 
are incapable of serving ourselves and others .... He who sinks his 
vessel by overburdening it, though it be with gold and silver and precious 
stones, will give his owner but an ill account of bis voyage. 

Diversification of offerings has continued and several different path- 
ways of study have been created alongside the old classical program. 
Some require no Greek, some neither Greek nor Latin, and some have 
an emphasis on science; there are even some with a technical or ap- 
plied science emphasis. It is true that the technical programs are 
not yet popular, in the lycces particularly, but instead are found mostly 
in the separate technical secondary schools (colleges techniques ) . 
Moreover, the social sciences (history, geography) are given only a 
small amount of time, although some time is devoted to them in every 
grade of the secondary school. The time devoted to mathematics and 
to science has been increased recently to meet the new demands of 
modern technological society, and theoretically the lycces could even 
offer agricultural sections b^ means of an agreement between the min- 
isters of agriculture and national education. 4 ' 


Language Study 

Language study is easily the dominant subject in the French aca- 
demic secondary school. During the first 2 years (grades 6 and 7), 
those in the classical division spend approximately 46 percent of their 
total school time on language study (French, Latin, first foreign lan- 
guage). In the eighth grade the percentage rises to approximately 
50 percent as a second modem foreign language 'is added (some sec- 
tions add Greek instead ) . In the modem division tfie total time spent 
on language study is almost identical with that of the classical 


division. 

In contrast, in grades 6 through 9 approximately 11 percent of the 
school time is devoted to history and geography, 6% percent to science, 
and 12 y 2 percent to mathematics. In grades 10 and 11 time spent on 
history and geography increases, to approximately 14 percent of the 
' school time. In the case of science, two of the sections devote approxi- 
mately 16 percent ofthe school time to it, three sections give less time, 
and section M' gives the most, 26 percent. 


m DoblnsoD, Charles H. “France and Technical Education Today.” Educational Forum, 
January 1097. p. 190, 169-194, 

m Encyclopedia Pratique it VEducation en France , op. cit, p. 182. 
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Of the modern foreign languages, English is in a preeminent posi- 
tion, being studied by most students for 7 years as the first modem 
foreign language, or for 4 years as the second foreign language. 


ToM+ 20.— futallmanH Iw farafrii longuoge, in ocodamk secondary school.: 1960-41 ' 




Istlanfuaff 

2d lan- 

. 

Total: 


8UBJBCTB 


(uage 

19*041 

* 


Number of students 

English 




German 1 

Mft. 431 

8ft, 808 

*22.229 

Spanish 

.141* 912 

98*924 

240.838 

Italian.* 

28, 781 

98. 182 

121,943 

RuaUn 

7, 818 

87.800 

44.298 

Arabic 

841 

8, ftTO 

8.911 

Other*. 

299 

194 

486 

403 

Totals. 

222 

708 

eoa Mi 




73B, a04 

804,824 



1 Informtiom StttiMiru,, No. *9, Janrtar 1882. p. *j. 


< i tal 736,504 students in academic secondary education in 
1960-61 school yea i, almost 85 percent were studying English: 
75.6 percent, as their first modern foreign language, and 9 percent 
as the second. To this should be added- 439,955 students studying 
English in the couth complementaires and 112,748 in vocational 
schools. In the year 1960-61, 80.5 pewant of the students in the public 
cours complementaires were taking tflourse in English." 

Tl» study of foreign languages can be summarized as follows: 
About 70 percent of all French children, namely those who receive 
their schilling m an 8-year elementary school, study no foreign lan- 
guage. The remaining 30 percent devote some time to at least one 
foreign language, usually English. Those in the cours complemen- 

,* Ve 4 years of one forei ^ n language (grades 6 through 9). 
About 10 percent of French children (i.e. roughly half of those in the 
lycees and colleges) start Latin in the classical division but many 
drop it after a year or more of study and transfer to the modern 
division of the secondary school. Approximately 7 percent of all 
trench children complete 5 years of Latin; less than 2 percent take 
tireek. The study of Russian has increased by 300 percent in the 
last 4 years but still reaches less than 10,000 students. 

An analysis made by an American university professor of English ** 
on the teac hing of English in French lycees and colleges reflected 

p. " 2 ** ,0rmmtiOH4 BtotUtiqnu, No. 86, Janrler 1962 . p. 84 ; and No. 40 - 41 , mal-jntn 1962 . 
p. W,UU “ F ' “ Th ® Te * ch,D » * *“*«»•*> ta France.” PM LA, September 1968, 
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favorably on the extent to which literary appreciation was developed, 
and on the final product as regards' conversational ability. Report- 
edly, much of the skill developed in conversation is lost during the 
latter part of the 7-year program when most of the time is devoted i* *o 
study of literary works. The analysis of literature consists of slow 
and minute study, not of the entire book, but rather of 2 or 3 pag&s 
from a well-known work written in English. In keeping with French 
teaching methods in general, much time is spent on analyzing the 
structure and organization of words on a single page. About 200 
pages of English and American literature reportedly are covered 
during the 7-year period. 

This critical analysis of foreign language teaching undoubtedly was 
based on an ideal standard toward which teachers of foreign lan- 
guages strive. The results obtained in the United States in the rela- 
tively short periods of time devoted to foreign language teaching have 
been a cause of concern to teachers. 4 * One recent book by an Ameri- 
can, however, claims that the first 2 years of foreign language study 
in American high schools covers almost as much ground as the first 
4 years of foreign language study in French secondary schools. 80 

Science and Mathematics 

In France, students planning to become scientists are encouraged 
to study mathematics, and in the 12th grade usually enroll in mathe- 
matics rather than in the experimental science section. On the other 
hand, students from the modern division of the lycees or colleges tend 
to enroll in the experimental science section in the 12th grade. 

Physics and chemistry are taught only in the last 3 years of the 
secondary school; approximately 10-15 percent of French children 
have an opportunity to begin study of physics and chemistry because 
at the 10th grade level only slightly more than half of those who 
entered the academic secondary school still remain. Physics is con- 
sidered more important than chemistry and more time is devoted to 
it. The physics studied tends to have a mathematical emphasis and 
starts with statics, kinetics and dynamics and moves on to geometric 
optics. There is little laboratory work in any of the sciences., ‘‘Exper- 
imental results have to be taken on faith.” 81 Asa result, physics and 
especially chemistry have suffered. 8 * 

Physics and chemistry usually are taught by thr same teacher, and 
an attempt is made to show the interrelationship of the two subjects. 

<*For example, tee: Hnebener, Theodore. Whir Johnny Should Learn Foreign Lan- 
guage*. Philadelphia : Chilton Co., 1961. p. 23. 

a Mayer, Martin. The School*. New York : Harper and Brother*. 1B81. p. 814. 

•» Jean Mayer. “Science” p. 273 In The Culture of France in Our Time, edited by Julian 
Park. Ithaca. New York : Cornell University Preee, ISM. 

• MdueatUm in Stroma*. Parla : Edition* France Actnella. ISM. p. 12. 
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In the 10th and 11th grades, chemistry frequently consists of 1 hour 
IJer week of class work and iy 2 hours of practical work every second 

Students jgpeive an introduction to natural science in grades 6 
through 9 in a course which meets one*** twice a week. Considerable 
attention is given to learning names of the parts of plants and ani- 
mals; students usually are required to make a careful drawing and 

n 1 th ® parts ? f the i 4 *® 1 under rtud y- In some of the experimental 
schools the teachers stimulate interest by bringing in real flowers and 
plants which the students examine before making their drawing 
kome students continue with natural science in grades 10 and 11 
where they have an opportunity to dissect animals; the making of 
carefu drawings, with parts labeled, continues to be stressed. Re- 
P? j very little real science is taught to those between the ages 
li and 15; a remedy suggested by some French educators is more 
laboratory experiments.** 

In 1962, publicity was given’ to a study of French education made 
a g ou[ r leaders from industry and the universities. There was 
’ it that “the method of (caching mathematics and the physical 

wlw SIT ""T 1 ’” and for the n,tural **"<**> especially 
biology descriptive detail should be eliminated and broader con- 
t oepta adopted. .. " 

Th 7 years of arithmetic and mathematics include algebra and 
p ano geometry and in grade 12, trigonometry and solid geometry » 
Grade 6 basically consists of a review and sharpening of concepts 
learned in the elementary grades. Mathematics begins in the 7th 
grade with an introduction to geometry, along with more arithmetic. 
Anttmetic and some geometry continue in grade 8 and algebra,!* 

f A, P‘ brs is limited to a modest use of letters in the studv 

of the properties of arithmetic and in the solution of simple problems" 
In the 9th grade the study of arithmetic is concluded by considers- 
tion of proportions and square root. Geometry and algebra continue 
thus, in grades 6 through 9, the three periods per week are devoted 
to. arithmetic, plus some time for geometry beginning with grade 7 

'? th 8 ’ develops in earnest 

in grade 9 with the study of such topics as polynomials 

SST T ZZ"' M 

t* i'm are or*,." r.t. 

arenas is tumn “*“““ daw tv. U AeMaA 

“ Mayer, Jean, op. eU„ p. 272. / 
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In grade 10 there are several different sections, some of which have 
mathematics for only 1% periods per week while others offer 4 per 
week. The tenth grade is not so much concerned with new facts as 
with reexamination, for greater clarity, of facts already known. The 
study of algebra continue in grades 10 and 11. 

In grade 12, the philosophy section devotes only 1^ periods per 
week to mathematics. The course is built around such general con- 
cepts as the scientific method. At the other extreme is the section 
specializing in mathematics by devoting 9 periods per week to the 
subject. In this latter section the mathematics of the previous grades 
is reviewed and new topics added, as for example in geometry the 
study of conics.” 

In France attention is being given to the problem of modernizing 
the teaching of secondary school mathematics. It is anticipated that 
the 12th grade section specializing in mathematics will move in the 
direction of including such topics as analytic geometry and vector 

analysis.” . i ' 

History is treated chronologically with Ancient Greece and the 
Orient studied in the 6th grade, Rome in the 7th, the Middle Ages in 
the 8th, and so on up through “contemporary history” (1874-1914)' in 
the 11th grade. The 12th year covers the period 1914 to the present 
and includes study of the civilizations of the West, the Far East, 
Africa and the Muslim World. The last third of the year is devoted to 
present-day world problems, such as modem technology and interna- 
tional cooperation. History courses frequently consist of a lecture for 
most of the class hour. 

According to law, religion is not to be taught in the public schools 
in France. Instead, schools are dismissed on Thursday and some 
students attend churches for services or religious instruction. In 
the case of public secondary schools with boarding students ( internes) , 
religious instruction can be given on school property at a specified 
time, with the cost paid by the parents. In such cases Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish religious exercises are to be held at the same time. 

Until recently, technology was for the most part left out of the 
lycees and colleges clussigues and looked down upon. Technical sec- 
tions have been added to some of the academic secondary schools, 
though in less than 20 percent of them. There are a number of sep- 
arate technical secondary schools ( college s technique * ) . 

In some of the smaller communities a new technical secondary school 
is combined with a college modeme to form something resembling a 
comprehensive school. Technical education is provided along with 
academic secondary education of the type offered in the modem 
division. 


• Ibid., p. 19. 
•IMi, p. lfr-M. 
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There seems to be a general assumptiojftfe France that intellectual 
training takes care of character foma&ofifknd only recently has at- 
tention been given in the schools to what might be called social educa- 
tion by means of community activity, group projects and teamwork. 
Much of this new effort has been centered on the experimental classes 
(new classes or pilot classes). Serious questions have been raised as 
to the value of the course in civics, now called civics and ethics, for 
which no adequate syllabus has yet been produced.* 0 
What role the school should play in character formation is a ques- 
tion which has been widely debated in many countries. In France, 
where instilling of proper behavior has been a major obligation of the 
home, expansion of the school system and changes in the pattern of 
home life have posed special problems. One English observer ana- 
lyses the sit uatron this way : 

French educational arrangement* were worked out many years ago and 
assumed a strong home life; more particularly, that the mother stayed 
at home and the father returned for lunch, which 1* no longer true In 
many Industrial areas; and that children spent much or most of their 
spare time with their parent*, which is no longer true of older children.- 

Examinations 


The end of the academic secondary schooling is markedly an ex- 

mination called the baccalaureat, which consists of (wo parts Parti 

given at the end of the 11th grade, which must be passed in order 

to enter the 12th grade; and Part II, given at the end of the 12th 
grade. 

In addition, there is an examination at the end of the ninth grade, 
or the first cycle of secondary education, as the French call grades 6 

CRriV; • Th ' 3 rfu Premier Cycle 

is I not mandatory and in fact, when instituted in 1947, 

™ intended for those who drop out of the academic secondary school 
t the end of the ninth grade. Many French parents, however, urged 
,ake '. h * “«nin»tion as a means of preparation for 

5l n Tl' examinations. In 1959, 200,000 took the examine- 
tion. The failure rate is about 25 percent. 

The B.E.P.C. is regarded as a substitute for the old brevet iUmen- 
taire which was formerly given at the end of the old higher primary 

foidlrnem 0ng # WaS K r6q / U ! rement for en * ra "<* in^o the training school 
or elementally teachers (ecole normal e primaire). The examination 

or the bre vet element air e is still given, but to a relatively few stu- 


sis**™ s ssKsar; 
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Tobt* 21 Totql candidate* In pwblk and private whoal*, numba and parcant pawing 
•*on*lnaHan» at and af nlnd» grodai 1959-60 * 



Public schools 

Private schools 

Total: 


Boys 

Olrls 

Total 

Boys 

Olrls 

Total 

1959-60 

Brew* BimtnUht: 

Candidate* ' 

3.325 

ft. 534 

8.850 

1.632 

6,869 

7,501 

16.360 

py^d examination 

TV 

1,681 

2,318 

303 

2.257 

2.650 

4.968 

Pfrcent nasal nr 

22.2 

28.6 

262 

24.1 

38.5 

35. 3 

30.4 

BnHeBUni* »* C>elc {B E.P.C.) 

136.768 



41.565 

178,331 

Daatod Avamlnalinn 


V 

106.264 



28,415 

134,679 

Pmranf naMlnf 



77.7 



68. 4 

75.6 









i tmfwmttU at aktUtifti, No. 38, nun 1862. p. 110. 


dents: 8,859 public school and 7,501 privaf/B school children took the 
examination in 1900.** \ 

Under the new system instituted in 1959 the B.E.P.O. is taken only 
by those who will not complete a full academic secondary education. 
The examination has l>een lightened by reducing the number of 
written jmrts to four, plus an oral in one modem foreign language. 
Those planning to complete all 7 years of secondary education will 
receive a certificate at the end of the ninth grade on the basis of the 
average marks receivet^om regular examinations of the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

The baccolaurcat examinations remain as a major hurdle and a se- 
lective device whereby large numbers of students are eliminated from 
the academic secondary schools. Students entering the academic 
secondary schools are supjmsed to represent the top 15 to 20 percent 
of their age group. Vet, less than half of them complete their sec- 
ondary schooling. The figures for 1960-61 reflect the sizeable dropout 
of students.. 

Enrollment tt in Public Lt/cces, 1960--61 u 

M Ttk M M iQUf lltk 

trmi* fnir frmit ***4* P 1 * 

147,868 131,234 114,980 93,539 91,376 75,435 

• /H/oriMtfcMM SUti*t iut», No. 40-41, mol-Juln 1983. p. 301. 

Of those who finished the 11th grade in June 1958, slightly more 
than 40 percent failed Part I of the baccahiuriai examination. These 
students either drop out of school or repeat the 11th grade and take 
the examination a second time in an effort to gain admission to the 
Pith grade. On the examination given at the end of the l‘2th grade, 

• /»/4 f irtw i BUtUH «««, No. 38, man 1982. p. 110. 
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34 percent failed in 1958. On Pdrt 1, only 40 percent of the candi- 
dates passed at the first session given in June 1958, and only 444 

percent. Part II. Some of those who failed in June passed the make- 
up examination in September, a regular feature of the system in use 
before 1959.* 4 

The number of students receiving (lie barca/aurrat increases each 
jear, for example, Part II of the baccnfaureiit was passed by 40 14t> 
students in 1956 and by 61,458 in 1961. The percentage of the appl.- 
cants who pass, however, remains about the same, taking France as 
a whole. There is considerable variation in the different parts (acad 
emies) of France as to the percentage which passes. In 1961, the per 
centage of the applicants for Part II of the baccalaunat who passed 
the examination ranged from a high of 73.9 percent in one academy to 
a low of 53.6 percent in another academy. Similarly on Part I the 
range was from a high of 68.9 |>ercent to a low of 50.95 percent 

Out of a total of 228,220 students taking the examination in 1961, 
52,262 of the 11th graders and 40,146 of the 12th graders, or a total 
of 92,408, either had to drop out of school or repeat the grade. As 


ToMo I i— Total candidate*, mtmbor and porcont patting bactolo«r*or •lamination, Pan 1 

and Part It. 1960-61 1 

Past I (and oil Itb grade) 

Candidate* 

-*■ 

\ Numbrf 
pawed 

Percent 

passed 

Sort ton*. 

A 



• 

A' .. 

5, 772 

A 894 

67 5 

B 

1,421 

1,225 

13,651 

65 6 

C ‘ ' 

20,000 

65 9 

M ' 

16,020 

K), 606 

66 2 

M' 

*9, 838 

20.020 

19,958 

30 3 

Technical A 

*4.362 

38 1 

Technical B v 

7,641 

4,471 

58 5 

ToUl 


489 

61.4 


74.314 



12ft, 57ft 

38 9 

Pait It (end ot I2U> *r*de) 

Candidates 

Number 

passed 

Percent 

passed 

Sections: 

Philosophy 

at ami 


63 04 

Experimental acfcooe ' 

41,661 

«U OAT 

26, 260 

Mathematics 

•f. . 

OA 0AM 

15, 127 

60 7 

Mathematics and techno lory 

*V. 846 
4 770 

16. 810 
2,947 

56 1 

Technolof y and economics 

1, ||V 

470 

61. 7 

Total 

1 (V 

3M 

76. 3 

■At MAA 


00. s 


101,644 

61, 496 

1 informations Ststistifnss, No. *2-0, octobre-novembre 1961. p. 216. 
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indicated earlier, the initial enrollments in the academic secondary 
school represent only a small portion of the total age group and 
many of these drop out before reaching the 11th grade. 

In France, the examination system seems to be operating on a 
theory that only a few can be leaders, and hence only a few should 
finish the academic secondary school, which for all practical pur- 
poses is the only route leading to higher education and a university 
dt^ree. The idea of having well-educated individuals more widely 
spread throughout French society has not yet gained a position of 
ascendancy in French thinking. There is, however, criticism of the 
system within France, particularly incite presenters when national 
* strength depends on full utilization of all human resources. 

The baccalaureat is deeply rooted in the French educational sys- 
tem and as a diploma, indicating completion of secondary schtol 
studies, dates back to the Imperial Decree of May 17, 1808, which 
caine into force in 1810. In 1890 it was given its present name, 
baccalaureat de Fenseignement secondaire; the student who passes 
both parts of the examination is then called bachelier de F emeigne- 
mcnt du second degrL 

There is a different examination for each of the different sections 
found in the 11th and 12th grades of a lycee or college. In 1946, a 
baccalaureat examination was created for the field of technical studies 
which can be taken by students in vocational and technical secondary 
schools {e coles nationales professionnelles and colleges techniques ) 
and those enrolled in technical sections of a lycea; in 1961, approx- 
imately 4,800 students out of a total of almost 102,000 took Part II 
of their baccalaureat in the technical field. Those who pass this 
baccalaureat are thus enabled to enter higher education, usually engi- 
neering and technical institutes. A small number of students (470 
in 1961) in the lycces and colleges take Part II of the baccalaureat 
in a newly created section which gives more emphasis to economic and 
commercial studies. 

The baccalaureat examinations have traditionally been given on 
the same day everywhere in France, late in June or early in July. 
The written examination questions are the same for everyone follow- 
ing the same line of study. . They are made up And graded by selected 
secondary school teachers under the supervision of the Ministry 
of National Education and the rectors of each of the universities 
who represent the Ministry in their capacity as heads of the 16 regions 
of France. 

In practice, the examinations are under the generah supervision of 
a professor 'from the university or an inspector of schools from the 
Ministry of National Education. Until 1959, there were also oral 
examinations given in several centrally located places in France; 
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where the student? were questioned^ secondary school teachere 
wb< i not taught them. The oral examinations used to follow a 
few days after the written, and lasted 2 or 3 houre during which 
time several subjects were examined. Those who failed the oral 
had a chance to take it again in Sejfcember. A failure in Septem- 
ber meant that the work of the 11th or 12th grade: tffifehever was 
being tested, had to be taken again. 

The written examinations usually cover five subjects and are 3 
hours m length for each of the major subjects, such as French or 
Latin, and 2 hours long for a minor subject, such as history. In. 
those sections stressing languages, for example, sections A and B, 
mathematics is a minor subject and has a 2-hour examination. In 
sections M and M', however, the mathematics examination is 3 hours 

lon S; f 

The questions are of the essay type and each paper is graded 
without the name of the student. In totaling up the points a weight- 
ing system is used whereby higher coefficients are assigned to the 
major subjects of a section. A student must get at least half of 
the total points to pass. Qn a marking scale of 0 to 10 the student 
must not get less than 4 on the French language examination. Those 
who get an overall average of 6 for all subjects receive the grade of 
assezbien (fairly good), those with 7 bien (good) and those with 
8 or better trig bien (very^ood). It is possible also for the student 
to pick up a few points by passing tests on such elective subjects 
as music, drawing, typing, shorthand, and home economics. 

For at least a month before the bacalaureat examinations, students 
and parents can think of little else, and teachers complain that the 
latter part of the school year is completely disorganized and sacrificed 
to feverish preparation for the examinations. Criticism of the whole 
examination system regularly comes to the fore at this time of the 
year, and is reflected in the newspapers. Soipe critics go so far as to 
u^ge the abolition of the whole system of bacalaureat examinations 
while others defend it, though usually suggesting some modifications 
of the system. 

Much of the criticism centers on the excessive strain placed on the 
students M and on the substitution of “examination passing” for the 
legitimate goals of learning. Thus, the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times described the French schoolboy^ life as a “steeple- 
chase from one examination to the next, and there is a constant temp- 
tation to resort to techniques for ‘scraping through’ which, though 
effective, may bear little resemblance to serious study.” 87 The methods 

" ‘‘Er»nc* ^Education at Mid-Century.” Current BUtoty, August 1968. p. 90. 

Timet, February 11. 1964 ; cited In Valenti, J neper P. “Proponed Reform* in 
French Be conda ry Education,” Harvard Educational Review, Spring 1969. p. 120. Valenti 
note* that observations of this kind are not uncommon. 
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of studying for the baccalaureat examinations are called bachotage, a 
slang term which “implies learning without applying intelligence 
or judgment but only memory — very similar in meaning to the Eng- 
lish word ‘cramming’.” ** 

Defenders of memory work and of an elightened kind of bachotage 
were still speaking up, in 1961, in an attempt to stem the tide of 
reaction. against the baccalaureat examinations: 

Reviewing has its merits: it not only consolidates learning, it also 
makes comparisons possible and reveals the Interest of a question. 
Such strengthening of knowledge should always be encouraged. Any fu- 
ture reform of the baccalaureat should be concerned less with reducing 
bachotace than with proposing more concise programs of study and mak- 
ing sure that the subjects are better learned." 

Abolition of the baccalaureat examination had been recommended 
in April 1955 in the report of a committee set up by the Ministry of 
Education to study French education. The rector of the University 
of Paris was chairman of the committee. 70 

In May 1955, a plan to reform French education, proposed by 
Minister of National Education Berthoin, decried the growth of exam- 
inations and other hurdles which prevented students from entering 
schools or from being able to transfer readily from one part of the 
educational system to another. The plan which was given some con- 
sideration called for the issuance of the baccalaureat to those who 
successfully completed the 11th and 12th grades in a public lycee or 
college; it was pointed out that government supervision of public 
schools would adequately safeguard the quality of work leading up 
to a baccalaureat but that the government did not supervise private 
schools. 71 

At a conference oh the European secondary school curriculum held 
in April 1958 at Sevres, France, an inspector-general of French educa- 
tion asserted that the examinations given at the end of the secondary 
school should be abolished. He said that in France they produced 
chaos in June: “Subjects are examined and then forgotten 3 weeks 
later. What we need is an examination system that takes into account 
the aptitudes and abilities of the student to solve problems, not the 
testing of encyclopedic knowledge.” 7 * * 

In 1961 'continued concern was shown for the problem as indicated 
in the following characterization of French secondary education. 


* Education in France, No. 17, March 1962. p. 9. 

• Ibid., jx 10. Reprint from V Education National*, 22 aeptembre 1901. p. 11. 

n UNBSCO/International Bureau of Education, international Yearbook of Education 
l$$t. Part* /Genera : 1956. p. 100. (Publication No. 169.) x 

n Education in France . Paris : Editions France Actuelle, I960, p. 21-24. 

” Reported In “European Secondary School Revolution.** School and Society, December 
20, 1968. p. 460. 
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Th« students learn, or rather hastily stash away a great deal of 
knowledge, especially before quisles and for the so-called memorisation 
subjects. How much remains a few months later? w 

Revision of Examinations 

A modification of the baccaJaureat examinations was adopted in 
January 1959. At this time acknowledgement was made of the pres- 
ence of one body of opinion which advocated abolition of the exami- 
nations. Tto system was retained, however, and defended on the 
ground thafit placed all students on equal footing, regardless of the 
type of school from wljich they came. 

The French reform, announced in January 1959, took note of the 
increasingly difficult problem of, examining 200,000 students within 
a period of a week, with the possibility of errors in judgment. The 
revisions made included the elimination of the oral examinations, ex- 
cept for foreign languages, and the session in September for make-up 
examinations. Moreover, wherever possible two people were to mark 
each written examination. 

It was also planned to have a written examination in February 
covering the work of the first half of the year. The marks on the 
February test, if they were above average, were to be used to balance 
off any deficiencies on the June test. A storm of protest developed, 
however, at the suggestion of further disrupting the school year by an 
examination in Februaiy. Subsequently, the February examination 
was dropped from the plan. 

A revision of the baccalaureat in 1960 called for a written exami- 
nation in June. Those with a score of at least 10 points, out of a 
possi e 20, pass. . Those with 7-9 points have an opportunity to take 
an oral examination (oral de controle et <Tappel) covering the same 
general area as the written examination. Neither the oral examiners 
nor the students know which questions were passed or failed on the 
wntten examinations. For a particular subject the higher score, 
whether from the oral or the written examination, is used, and if the 
candidate achieves a total of 10 points out of a possible 20, he passes 
Some parents criticized the short interval (2 weeks) between the 
wntten and oral tests, and argued that the psychological effect of hav- 
ing failed the written examination would not have worn off by the 
end of 2 weeks. In addition, they argued that an ^examination held 
later, m September, would give the student all summed to study and 
to master his deficiencies. , 

•Others continued to plead that the baccalaureat examination be 
abolished. An article in TEducation Nationale , > May 1959, asked 
whether it would not be more appropriate to try to give each indi- 

•* MalHea, PbUIppe. "Overwork and Repetition." KducmtUm in Frmnet, No. 17, March 

IvJ. D. ft. f RCDrint from f * Mm gum * . _ * 
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victual the majfimum amount of culture which he can absorb rather 
than train a small elite — “need we retain at the end of secondary 
education an examination which is principally based on literary aes- 
thetics, and which of t^en demands a maturity of judgement which the 
average pupil of 17 years does not possess?” 74 

In July 1059 the French delegate to the International Conference 
on Public Education at Geneva stated in answer to questions, that it 
would be difficult to abolish the baccalaureat completely, though it 
conceivably could be issued on the basis of marks received in public 
school work.” 

Articles in 1960 continued to treat the suggestion that the bacca- 
laureat be abolished. Some admitted the increasing difficulty of or- 
ganizing and holding the baccalaureat examinations but pointed to 
them as an integral part of French educational tradition : further- 
more, for some families success by their children on these examina- 
tions represented a social movement upward And for others a com- 
firmation of their prestige and position. 7 * * Yet, it was being said, fre- 
quently, that the Baccalaureat examinations had become machine like 
and presumed to replace the judgment of teachers who had known the 
pupils well. The rector of the University of Paris at the opening 
ceremony of the University in the fall of 1960 said the baccalaureat, 
should be buried. 77 

By the fall of 1960 there were signs that further revisions of the 
• baccalaureat system were planned and that the examination itself was 
to play a lesser role, as greater emphasis was to be given to the school 
record ( dossier scolaire ) maintained over the 7 years of the academic 
secondary school. This development was hailed by one observer in 
V Education Rationale who maintained that increasingly the bacca- 
laureat examinations had stressed memory work — things memorized 
in the preceding months or even days, at the expense of developing 
intelligence and culture. 78 

Teaching Methods 

Any examination which is given as much importance as the bacca- 
laureat will necessarily influence what is taught and how it is taught. 

Yet, there are still other factors which are important in determining 

• - 

w BduStion in France , No. 7, 1959. p. 5 ; this Is s summary of the article In UEdur 
cotton Rationale, 14 mat 1959. p. 8. 

i» XXIInd International Conference on Public Education 19ft. Paris /Geneva : UNESCO/ 
International Bureau of Education, 1959. p. 59. (Publication No. 299). 

* See March a Is, J. “Faut-tl 8upprlmer le Baccalaureat T' VEducation Nationals sep- 
tembre 29, 1960. p. 12-14; and Reform (Paris) February 20. 1960. Reported In Z/A6- 
tualitd Pidagoffique 4 V Stranger, mat 1960. p. 4. 

rt “La Rentrfe SolennHle de I’UnlTerslt* de Paris. 1 * L* Education National e\ 10 novembre 
1960. p. 18. 

a Pierre- Bernard Marquet. i4 Le Baccalaureat Bouge !” VEducation Rationale, 29 
septembre, 1960. p. 5-7. 
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the general atmosphere in a French academic secondary school, an 
atmosphere which has come in for considerable criticism and which 
is one of the principal targets of French educational reform. 

Official publications describing French secondary education stress 
that it does not try to give encyclopedic knowledge or practical train- 
ing; instead, it seeks to develop thought through study of academic 
disciplines which form the mental faculties. The teacher is not to 
giva the students easy formulas or answers but rather is to animate j 
them to search for themselves. 7 * Culture is a term used frequently in 
connection with the academic secondary school, and the point is made 
that human problems remain important, even in the training of 
technicians. 

The French themselves have subjected their educational system to 
critical analysis. Reportedly,' each teacher treats his subject as a 
world in itself and not particularly related to the world of today. 
Apparently, only a minimum amount of correlation occurs between 
academic subjects.® 

To an English observer the French lycie is a grammar school in the 
narrow sense of the word because half of the school time is devoted 

1 i^atin, French and one or two other languages. He maintains that 
the stress is on grammar and in a very formal and stilted fashion j 
rather than on the literature and culture of a country. Even French 
literature, he says, is neglected for the study of grammar and the dis- 
secting of texts." 

One American observer ventures the opinion that the European sec- 
ondary school often is used to buttress the existing social class struc- 
ture. In the case of France he notes an emphasis on the heritage of 
the past and goes on to state that one can admire the high standards 
and hard work which, prevail in these schools Mid still not approve of 
rote learning and the heavy emphasis on study of past civilizations 
a® t ! best preparation for solving modern problems.” ® i 

The road to knowledge is a narrow and well-charted one. Second- 
ary school teachers have more freedom than do elementary school 
teachers, but the Ministry of National Education is quite active in 
preparing and distributing syllabuses for the secondaiy schools, which 
teachers are expected to follow closely. An added incentive for them 
to do so derives from the fact that the ministry prepares the all-im- 
Portant examinations at the end of the secondary school. Moreover, 


Annum** 4m' VKdncntUm Nutio note. 


•Ihnc*. Minister* de 1 'Education National*. 

1M#., op. eft., p. 51-63. 
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the inspector from the Ministry of National Education visits the 
classrooms, not only to judge the teacher for the purpose of perform- 
ance ratings and possible promotions, but also to insure that the direc- 
tives of the ministry are being followed. 8 * 

In France, the teacher in the academic secondary school sees his task 
as that of developing the intellect of the few who get into these schools. 
Prompted both by the government circulars and by tradition he en- 
courages the students to memorize large portions of assigned materials. 
Comparatively few textbooks are used, and reference books and other 
materials are scarce since school library facilities are very limited. 
Consequently, copying of material dictated by the teacher is a cen- 
' tral feature of the classroom. , Each day’s dictation and other school 
work* are to be recorded neatly in a notebook which periodically is 
inspected by the teacher. 

The dictated materials are chosen in terms of the examinations 
which lie ahead. There is little incentive or opportunity to use sup- 
plementary materials or to look up original sources . 84 Stress is laid 
not on the formation of individual judgments but rather on acquiring * 
certain basic knowledge, notably the opinions of great men of the past. 

The emphasis on the past is now being criticized vigorously as is in- 
dicated by the following : 

The older subjects have become atrophied. “Our teaching is still or- 
ganised on bases which hare practically not changed for a century, 
writes Albert Ducroq, science editor of the weekly Express. Old text- 
books are brought up to date, he remarks, by adding a few paragraphs 
here and there to cover recent developments. 

"Everything which concerns the 20th century,” he writes, “represents 
only 10 percent of their contents, and you will find a proportion very 
much inferior to 1 per cent if you hunt for events since 1960. But the 
volume of human knowledge more than tripled between 1900 and 1960. 

It tripled again between* 1960 and 1902. That means that today’s stu- 
dents give 90 per cent of their time Uxexploring a narrow slice of 10 per 
cent of the expanse of human knowledge.” * 

The methods used in French schools are consistent with an outlook 
on life natural in a stratified order— an outlook which calls on people 
to fit into the social framework, to accept the rules. This contrasts 
with a viewpoint common in the United States, namely that people 
should strike out on their own and discover the rules for themselves. 

As one American -authority on French culture puts it, “The French 
generally believe that it is right for people to be forced to accept the 

• Brombert, /Victor. "(tcondiU Education.” French Education. New Haven, Con- j 
nectlcnt : YalaVrench Studies, 1981. p. M. * 

«• Cramer, obn F. and Browne, George 8. Contemporary K ducat ion: A Comparative 
Study of Notional Byetome . New fork : Harcourt, Brace and Co.. 1»W. p. 298. 

m Root, jfravertey. “Clue Education Worries Franca.” Wmeklnyton Poet, October 81. 
1988. p./E4. 
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sharply defined framework which man has projected onto the chaos 
into which he is born.”" For the French school child this outlook 
has the following implications: 

When he goes to school he continues to learn in the same compart- 
mentalislng manner. He learns by rote, for example, the categories of 
history and geography and grammar that have been established by 
someone else— the authors of the textbooks or his teachers— and he 
. then studies examples of these categories until he can recognise them 
by himself. learning is essentially a matter of acquiring a clear aware- 
ness of the compartments of existence, of their distinctiveness, of their 
interrelationships. 1 ' 

I he materials which are studied, whether dictated or contained in 
books, are analyzed minutely; particularly from the point of gram- 
mar, sentence structure, and style. For this purpose a small portion 
of reading material studied in great detail is considered satisfactory. 

A French student provides insight into the process as he describes 
his school days from his recollections. At a signal from the teacher 
he stood on his' feet and explained one page from a work of Voltaire. 
First h read the passage aloud and was criticized in front of the cIesb 
for his pronunciation. Then, he took the passage sentence by sentence 
and dissected it for grammar. At various points he added details of 
the author’s life. He then gave the exact meaning of each paragraph 
and concluded by analyzing the style of the author." 

It is often said that to understand the French academic secondary 
school one must know the tradition associated with the lycee since in 
organization, in curriculum, its boarding school atmosphere, in its 
uniformity and in its isolation and cultural superiority, it remains 
faithful to tradition. 

French education during the Renaissance moved to free itself of 
ecclesiastical influence but in the 1600’s.the Church regained its po- 
sition of influence, through the activities of the Jesuit order. The 
present-day stress on use of analytical and logical processes and on 
the humanities is traced, in part, to the earlier Jesuit influence, and 
the teaching methods of the secondary schools are characterized as 
outgrowths of the Middle Ages and scholasticism.” 

On the other hand, an authority on France, who was reared there, 
suggests that the uniformity aspect of French education has not een 
excessively harmful in the French setting, 

T -° nth th * * 8ut ”" Jour— I of 

* f Art * mMd W,nt * r - p. 198. 

Schooling.” Student* Bpom* Aroundth* World, edited by Robert -»r- 
pH* tad, n.d. (approximately 1909 ). p. 80 . 

<rf ** Freno* Btcondorp KducutUm. New Tort : Borne 

«d Publications of Teachers College, Colombia University, 1908. p. l-a. 
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This rigidity and this uniformity, however, proved no great evil In a 
country geographically small as compared to the United States and 
never hampered the survival of French Individualism — as sturdy if 
not as “rugged" as the American brand. 1 * 

With the passage of time other influences have been brought to bear 
on French secondary education. For example, the great interest of 
the French middle class in having their children rtudy Latin is at- 
tributed to intellectual snobbery, i.e., a desifp to be associated with 
classical education and the prestige it bears, along with a certain 
amount of faith that this kind of study shapes the mind.** 

The underlying purpose of the French academic secondary school 
is to take the relatively small number of students admitted and to 
makft them into intellectuals. For the French this appeare to mean 
persons who can answer quickly, clearly and logically a series of theo- 
retical questions, and who are familiar with the work of the great 
authors. The culture which is to be absorbed is above all literary and 
ik acquired through the detailed analysis of texts. Ideally, this analy- 
gis^would also wake a feeling for the beauty and spirit of writing.** 
When carried to the extreme the French report that this kind of 
education is selfdef eating in that it produces a disdain for knowledge; 
and particularly when the faculty of analyzing and criticizing is over- 
developed without recourse to the realities and intricacies of real 
problems of the world, it may produce the cynical individual. At the 
same time, extreme individualism at the verbal level may result be- 
cause each individual has a well thought-out theory, irrespective of 
the practical realities.** 

• A number of experimental classes were set up in lycSes and colleges, 
after World War II. For some time they were called the new classes 
(classes nouvelles ), and more recently pilot classes (classes pUotes). 
Among the many objectives of these classes was that of securing more 
unity between fields of knowledge. For this purpose teachers thought 
less along the lines of distinct subjects, whose boundaries and special 
place in the curriculum had to be preserved, and more in terms of 
important problems which young people should study and which 
involved several subject matter areas. Moreover, for the purpose of 
learning more about the aptitudes Mid capacities of secondary school 
youth, students were exposed to many fields of study, including prac- 
tical activities, vocational subjects and the fine arts. Thus, in one 
of the 6 experimental secondary schools which remained in 1961 one 

MPtjrr*. Henri. OUorvntiont on Lift, LUontnrt, on* Looming in Amor ieo. Carboo- 
dale, minole : Southern nilnots Ualventty Prose, 1M1. p. T2. 
m HIgnette, op. oil., p. 2SS-2S4. 
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could observe courses, or units of work, on ceramics; wood work, iron 
work, cooking, laundry and ironing, and basket weaving. The ex- 
perimental classes, however, were a small part of academic secondary 
education and are now found in a minority of the schools, though 
the number is on the increase. 

The teaching methods and classroom atmosphere of the academic 
secondary school in France have been influenced by the progressive 
methods utilized in the experimental schools and classes. Thus, a 
1960 publication of the French government calls on the teacher to 
secure active participation of the students.* 4 Moreover, the austere 
atmosphere for those who board at the schools and are confined to the 
school grounds has been lessened by opening up halls in the school 
where students can assemble to listen to music, to write letters, read 
newspapers, and the like. There is still a notable lack of machinery 
for selfgovernment or for clubs and organizations but recently there 
has been a growth of activities on Thursday, which is a day off from 
school. While some engage in church activities on this day, others 
participate in games, singing, sports, and even courses in arts and 
crafts and the like. 

Though many students board at the school and others remain for 
2 hours after school in a supervised study hall, there is a noticeable 
lack of contact between pupil and teacher. This is a consequence of 
both the formality of classroom work and of the system of turning 
students over to'assistants who supervise the study halls and the dor- j 

initories. For the teacher it means an increased amount of free time. j 

Reform of 1959 and Other Changes 

During the 1950s in France continued criticism of secondary educa- j 
tion reflected certain basic dissatisfactions which have been mentioned j 
in most of the previous proposals put forth to reform French 
education. 

The French contribution to the 1950 Yearbook of Education sounded 
a hopeful note in the comment that, alongside such traditional influ- 
ences as family and social group origin, had recently been placed 
school and vocational guidance services as determinants of the kind 
of education ai particular child was to receive. Yet, the author went 
on to acknowledge the continued influence of family background, and 
asserted that unless there was a major improvement in the standard 
of living of the masses of the people, the selection process in French 
education would only accentuate differences detrimental to the individ- 
ual’s sense of worth and dignity.** 


** £**•*•• An*n«lr« 4c VBtucatUm National* /»<», op. cit., p. 85. 
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In 1953, a foreign analyst of French educational reform character- 
ized French secondary education as caught in the grip of centralized 
control and clinging to outmoded classical education, with an over- 
loaded curriculum and teaching methods which were under attack.** 

A major proposal for reform in French secondary education, the 
so-called Berthoin Plan* * T of 1955, sought’ to. eliminate some of the 
rigidity and com part mentation of secondary education, an aim which 
the chiHxc* noit ref fen also had. Thus, examinations and hurdles pre- 
venting entrance into schools or transferring from one part of the 
school system to another were decried. Similarly, the plan called on 
teachers to turn more strongly to child psychology in order to better 
understand the problems of their students. In addition, it sought to 
raise the dignity of vocational and technical education, a matter of 
longstanding, concern which was to come up again in the reforms of 
1959. 

The Berthoin Plan also maintained that secondary education had 
l)een reserved largely for upper and middle classes and that it should be 
democratized and extended to the masses. More specifically, com- 
pulsory education age was to be raised to 16, a feature incorporated 
into the reforms instituted in 1959. 

The Berthoin Plan was not passed by the French parliament. An 
official publication of 1956, •• which included a summary of the plan, 
stated that the French educational system was being criticized for 
showing too little concern for the needs of modem society; the new 
French education being advocated would call for a wider range of 
study, and would turn the emphasis from the past and its classical ori- 
gins to center on a better knowledge of the modem world. In addition, 
French educators were asking for more encouragement of creative 
talent in the social sciences and in vocational and technical fields.** 

It has long been contended 100 in France that too few are receiving 
training to enter industrial, scientific and commercial careers. More- 
over, high level training for agriculture, at both the secondary school 
and higher education level, is almost nonexistent, and vocational 
and technical education receive too little emphasis. 

The student’s choice of .field of study is closely related to the social 
status and background of his father. Thus, fathers of middle class 
families, professional men and the like, who have had a classical 
secondary education themselves, insist on the same for their children. 

« Miles, Donald W. Recent Reforms in French Secondary Bisection, op. eit. p. 20-21. 

•» For a summary of the Berthoin Plan, see Kducotian in France. Paris: Editions 
Prance Act nolle. 1006. p. 21-24. 
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Lower middle clan parents, clerks, artisans, small farmere, etc., usu 
ally prefer that their children take up “modern” studies. In 1960 
an official in the Ministry of National Education characterized the' 
problem as follows : 1,1 

Unfortunately thin Meal of the distribution of pupils according to 
each child's own abilities has not yet been put into practice. Far from 
It. Up to now, the measures taken within the rebuilding of our educa- 
tional structures bare had little effect on prevalent habits. 

Attempts are being made to modernize the academic secondary 
schools by the introduction of new subjects and programs of study 
a " d b >’ addm « » touch of realism to the teaching methods. More 
children of the lower classes are being attracted to these schools, 
but the old traditions remain strong. 

Traditionally, the teachers have been independent of each other 
and of the parents. Since World War II, some lycte* have set up 
internal councils as a device to involve the teachers more in the 
workings of the school and to unify them into a team. The principal 
or director who may be the instigator of such innovations often has 
his difficulties in working with the teachers, who feel they are his 
equals; the chief concern of the teachers, as far as supervisors go, 

IS with the authorities from the Ministry of National Education 
In practice, few meetings of the teachers’ councils have been held. 101 

On the other hand, the emphasis which the 1959 reform gives to 
determination of pupil aptitude is accompanied by new procedures ' 
whereby teachers will meet together frequently to discuss the pupils. 
Thus, teachers of each grade level (6e, 5e, etc.) are to form a council 
(const# dasae) which is to meet at least four times per years in 
ilycte with seven grades this would entail a minimum of 28 meetings. 
Moreover, in the Rame school there are to be four councils of teachers 
based on subject matter fields: one for mathematics and science, 
one for history and geography, one for Latin, Greek and French, 
one for modem foreign languages; these councils are each to meet 
at least 2 times per year. 10 * French authorities also are encouraging 
teachers to meet at the end of the year to decide in the case of each 
student whether promotion to the neat grade is advisable or whether 
he should take an examination to determine his academic fitness. 104 

The reform of 1959 was instituted by the executive branch of the 
French government on January 6, 1959, by the issuance of two decrees J 
and one ordinance. In addition to changes made in the baecalaureat , 
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the reform raised compulsory education to the age of 16 and insti- 
tuted a 2-year period of observation of aptitudes ( cycle <T observation) 
for 11- and 12-year olds (grades 6 and 7), a central feature of several 
previous reform proposals and of the classes nouvelles . 

The traditional procedure is retained whereby at the end of the 
fifth year of the elementary school, certain children voluntarily seek 
and obtain admittance to a separate academic secondary school or 
to a lower secondary school course (court com plcmentaire) . During 
grades 6 and 7, those in both types of schools are to be observed 
closely by the teachers to determine their specific aptitudes; such 
information is communicated by an advisory council to the parents 
in the form of a recommendation as to the program of study the 
child should follow. 

Those pupils who wish to enter a program of study other than the 
one proposed by the advisory council have to pass an entrance exam- 
ination. On the other hand, the official publication, Education in 
France , states that it is not likely that children already enrolled in 
the classical section of the academic secondary school will leave it, even 
when the findings of the advisory council suggest just that. 10 * , 
Little is said about the bulk of the children who remain in the 
tf-year elementary school, except that provision is made for a special 
ninth grade to accept certain of those who complete the eighth grade 
of the elementary school. In this ninth grade, provision will be 
made for such makeup work as is necessary to eventually fit some 
students into the regular classes of the academic secondary school. 

The Ministry of National Education has indicated, however, that 
the heart of the 1959 reform is determination of pupil aptitude and 
then provision of an appropriate program of study : ,M 

. . . But all this would be of no avail if — within the new educational 
framework — pupils were still to be guided according to the criteria of 
old which, aa stated above, were mainly those of birth and rank. . . . 
the end to be achieved is "to direct towards the academic education all 
the children who are able to profit by it : to do away with haphazard or 
prejudiced orientations which only lead our pupils towards blind alleys 
or to studies they must later abandon, and to replace them by a system 
based on full Investigation Into our young people’s abilities and apti- 
tudes." And this is. Indeed, the corner-stone of educational structures 
claiming to be democratic but which can only be really so if they actu- 
ally give all French young people that equality of opportunity that has 
too often been so far a matter of principle, not of practice. 

To facilitate the determination of aptitudes the academic secondary 

school now has a common base of studies for the first trimester; 

Latin does not begin for those in the classical division until the end 

of the first 3 months. ' 

— — / * 

mb Eimcmtiom im fnnee, No. 12, December 1960. p. 48. 
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In June 1961, a 3-day conference was held at Sevres to evaluate the 
cycle (^observation.' 01 Among school officials there was some differ- 
ence of opinion on whether to disrupt classes at the end of the first 
trimester of the sixth grade, and reassign students, or to allow them 
to finish the whole year in the section which they entered at the begin- 
ning. The latter practice is prevailing. 

At the conference it was reported that advice given to parents, 
suggesting a change for their child, was followed when no change of 
school was involved; but was disregarded if the child would have to 
be sent to a distant institution. The conference noted that if the cycle 
(Tobserration was to function properly, i.e., place each student in a 
program of study suited to his aptitudes and needs, there would have 
to be an increase in school transportation facilities, school cafeterias 
and vocational schools. Moreover, the complexity of the task of 
properly ascertaining aptitudes suggested a sizeable increase in per- 
sonnel of all sorts, including teachers, secretaries to keep records, 
psychologists, doctors, and perhaps, in larger schools, an administra- 
tive person to be in charge of nothing but the cycle cT obscn'ation . It 
was also suggested that for the sizeable number ofstudents who failed 
the'first year of the cycle (Tobserration there be established a makeup 
si^th grade so as to avoid sending these students back to the ele 
mentary school until an attempt was made to salvage some of them. 

The conference members also noted that not all elementary school 
teachers are encouraging their better students to enter a secondary 
school and participate in a cycle d'obsei'vation . Moreover, many par- 
ents indicate a hesitancy about enrolling their children in secondary 
schools. A striking example was given of one area of France which 
took the initiative and mailed 500 letters to families of children judged 
by the teachers as capable of entering the cycle (Tobserration . Only 
250 families replied, 175 agreeing to enroll their child in a secondary 
school, and 75 refusing. It was concluded that the aims of the cycle 
(T observation should be more widely publicized. This has been fol 
lowed up by a Ministry of National Education circular of March 24. 
1062, calling for a campaign to persuade parents of capable students 
•to enrol] them in secondary schools. 10 * 

The reforms of 1050 also instituted changes in terminology for the r * 
purpose of raising the status of vocational education and dfipy cour 
complement a ires ; the intent is to get away from the traditional out- 
look whereby secondary education has meant academic secondary edu- 
cation, with vocational education and the like given some ki nd of sub- 
secondary status. I T nder the new system the cours complementaircs 

*"k rammary of the conform* U glreo In LfActnoUtd PddooofUmt 4 V Stronger. 
Mcenbr* 1961. p. 26-80. 
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ami lower level vocational schools, including the apprenticeship cen- 
ters, acquire the name of college while the old college technique (tech- 
nical secondary school ) is called a lycce technique. 

The major distinction is in terms of the length of the program of 
study. The academic secondary school and those technical schools 
which offer a full secondary school program comprise “long” secondary 
filiation and the other schools, “short" secondary education. The 
old courtt comjdcmentairex is renamed college (Tenxeignement general 
and will now have a 5-year program (grades 6 through 10). 

The other major change instituted by the reform of 1950 provides 
that beginning in 1907 children must remain in school until they reach 
the age of 16, in contrast to the present requirement of age 14. The 
enrollment increases which will follow probably will be absorbed 
largely by vocational schools and by the count complcmentairex. En- 
rollment increases in the count com plementairex have been striking, 
ami in 1959 and 1960 were greater percentage-wise than in any of the 
other tyj»es of schools. 

The French are trying to keep pace with rising enrollments by 
o|Kming new schools. The part of the budget assigned for new school 
buildings in I960 was re|>orted as an increase of 31 percent over 
in 196*2, it was reported that the educational reform had en-, 
countered material problems, chiefly lack of room for more students 
in vocational education, and insufficient places in the eighth grade for 
students seeking to transfer from the court t complemcntaire to the 
lycee*.' 10 

Within the French national government a planning commission . 
( Commixxariat du Plan) has given high priority to education as part 
of an overall plan for future development of France: 

Xo effort mast Ik> simrcd to fit the facilities to the demand for education 
rather than restricting access to the limited means available. This 
social |*illc>\ Is. moreover, certainly the one best calculated to promote 
long-term economic growth.' 1 * The expansion of education has now 
lieconie the most important driving force in social and isdltlcai develoje 
ment. Self-fulfillment, true democracy and economic progress all de- 
pend on the name cancntial reqvtrcment, i.e. that the abilities of every In- 
dividual should l»e developed to the full by makftig secondary and higher 
education widely available to alt sections of the community. 11 * 

The planning commission assumes that by 1970, 40 percent of the 
1 7-year-olds of France will l>e in a program of study leading to a 
complete secondary education; the expected proportions are *23 per- 

Ik 

** Education in France. No. 7. September 1989. p. 80. 
o* Education <n France, No. 16, January 1962. p. 15. 

o> Poignant, Knymond. The Planning af Educational Brpantion <a Relation to Economic 
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Correct reasoning. 

Objective thinking. 

Creative imagination. 

Dynamism. 

Willpower and moral principles. 

Responsibility and honesty. 

Ability to communicate. 

Team spirit. 

Adaptability and flexibility. 

From many, different groups a new outlook is l)eing proposed for 
French secondary education. The following is typical of the many 
statements and articles which have appeared : 11T 

It is no longer, at the point of entry to secondary education, a matter 
of selection, l.e.4f elimination, but on the contrary of urging all children 
to continue their education as far as possible. It is no longer a matter 4 
of forming an elite of those destined for the liberal professions but of 
preparing each person to find his place in the world of work and to 
assume his responsibilities as a citizen. In accord with a spirit of 
justice, democratization of education has become for the modern state 
an ineluctable necessity commanded by the economic revolution. But 
it appears more and more clear that neither the structure of our 
education nor the geographic location of institutions, nor the content 
of the programs, are apt to tap and exploit all the intellectual resources 
of the younger generations. . 

New Reform of 1962 

In 1962, French educational' reform took a new turn. Through a 
series of circulars, including those of April 26, 1962, and May 21, 1962, 
the Ministry of National Education declared that the eighth and ninth 
grades (13- and 14-year olds) in various kinds of schools would be 
fused, that is, given a common program of study. To an American 
observer this looks like the comprehensive' school concept at the 
junior high level except that the different types of schools, at least 
for the time being, will continue to exist as separate institutions. The 
French call this common program of study the tronc comtnun. 

The only exception to the common program will be the classical 
division of the academic secondary school which remains apart with 
its two sections, one offering Latin and the other, Latin and Greek. 
The modem section of the academic secondary school joins with the 
cours complement aires and the vocational schools in having a common 
program in grades 8 and 9 (4e and 3e m French terminology). 

In adopting the common program of study the vocational schools 
will be giving up most of their vocational emphasis in grades 8 and 
9. In fact, the vocational sections are considered' to be abolished; 

UT “Pbyalonomle du Cycle d'Obnervatlon.” L’ActnaHtt Ptdagoqique a I’Etrangtr, 
(Mcembre 1991. p, 23. . 
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henceforth, vocational education will begin at the 10th grade level 
(age 15). 

On the other hand, the new program will introduce a slight vo- 
cational emphasis into the modem sections of the academic second- 
aiy school and into the court complementaires by the addition of a 
course entitled ‘‘introduction to technology” (4 hours per week), and 
a course in industrial drawing (1 hour per week). The other new 
feature is that the natural science traditionally offered in grade 9 
will be replaced by “an introduction to the simple elements of physics” 
(3 hours per week), since the latter is considered more closely linked 
to technology. Until now, students in the modem sections of an 
academic secondaiy school began their study of physics at the 10th 
grade level. Originally it was proposed that the modem section of 
the academic secondaiy school drop the second foreign language 
which traditionally began in the eighth grade. Mounting criticism, 
however, caused this part of the proposal to be dropped. 

fallnf ToIoVf7 m int ,° eff6Ct at the “^Srade level in the 
fall of 1962 Wnd for the ninth grade, a year later. The Ministiy of 

Educatimrhais indicated, however, that only selected academic schools 

l U 7 tUe ne "- proprarn in the fal1 of namely, those 
ted closeto a vocational school, presumably to secure the services 

draito™ CtoE f f ° r ^ C ° UrSeS * n technolo «y and ind «stnal 

The new reform has been denounced publicly in the newspaper 
Fjaro (February ^20 1962) by the president of the association of 
agrtge teachers {Societe dec Agreges) and also by the association 
of parents having children in academic secondary schools {Federation 
des associations de parents d'eleves des lycees et colleges ) . The critics 
charge that the program of the modem section of the academic sec- 
ondary school has been downgraded to the level of the cours compU- 
mentavres and that the orientation program, introduced in 1959 for 
p-ades 6 and 7, is now being extended to grades 8 and 9, thereby 
interfering with the achievement of traditional levels of subject matter 
competency. It is also claimed that the introduction of the new 
courses in technology and industrial drawing are not feasible in the 
light of an already existing shortage of vocational teachers.”* One 
newspaper claimed that the changes were introduced for reasons of 
economy, namely to allow grades 8 and 9 to be taught by teachers from 
the cours comphinentaires who work longer hours per week and get 
ess pay than the teachers in academic secondaiy schools.”* 

l " Cenb "’ ,M1 * q00ted to a 
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Support for the new reform has come from the association of par- 
ents with children in vocational schools and from professional journals 
representing teachers other than those in academic secondary schools. 
Moreover, the idea of a comprehensive school, at least for grades 6 
through 9, 1ms been mentioned in various reform proposals of the 
1940’s and 1950’s and still has its supporters. 110 The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has indicated that after 1967 two-thirds of the 14- and 15-year 
old pupils remaining in school by law will be brought together and 
taught in the couth complementaires ; the remaining one-third will be 

in separate academic or vocational schools. 121 / 

( 

French and £ merican Comparisons 

Even with the variety of sections there are certain basic features 
common to all academic secondary education in France. For example, 
all sections require classes in (1) social sciences (history, geography) ; 
(2) the native language (French) ; (3) mathematics; (4) science, and 
(5) at least one modern foreign language. These are the five basic 
fields of academic study found in most countries, and the relatively 
small numbers enrolled in French academic secondary schools seek to 
maintain touch with all five fields for all 7 years of the secondary 
school (except that French is not studied in the last year). 

The French maintain at least a minimum amount of contact with 
all five fields by devoting only a limited amount of time to three of 
the fields, namely the social sciences, science, and mathematics. In 
contrast, students in the United States of similar high academic ability 
take a heavy concentration of work in four of the fields. Very often 
in the United States the foreign language field is left out entirely or 
only studied for 2 years. In some cages, girl students of high aca- 
demic ability in an American high school take a full program of study 
in foreign language and a reduced program in either science or 
mathematics. 

Beginning in the sixth grade the American boy student, as in the case 
of his French counterpart, would have 7 years’ study of native lan- 
guage, social sciences, and mathematics, with possibly 6 years of 
science. The American student (particularly a boy) would spend 
considerably more time during these 7 years on the social sciences, 
mathematics and science than the French student. In only one sec- 
tion (section M') does the amount of time the French student spends 
on science equal that of the American student. The total amount of 
school time over the 7-year period is very similar in the two countries. 
In the case of foreign language, the French spread its study over 7 

** 8oe Cron, L'E*p1o$ion Bcolaire, op. eit ., p. 65-66, 70-72. 
m Education in France , No. 18, May 1962. p. 17-18. 
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years and devote much more total time to it. In fact, usually at least 
t wo foreign languages are studied. 

It should be reiterated that ii^ both France and the United States 
the heavy program of academic t*udy just described is taken only by 
a relatively few students, fiamely the small percentage of the age 
group in a French academic secondary school, and a similar percentage 
of the better Americuyptudents enrolled in a college preparatory sec- 
tion in an AmericaSjhgh school. The following tables provide a 
comparison between two programs of study (one with Latin and one 
without) in French academic secondary schools and a program of study 
in college preparatory sections of high schools in the United States. 
There are many combinations of study possible in the United States, 
but for students of high academic ability who apply themselves and 
thus rank well up in their class, the program outlined is a representa- 
tive one. In both countries, art and music are elective after the 10th 
grade and little time is devoted to them. Such subjects are not in- 
cluded*in the following tables. 

The program for the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades of the academic 
secondary school of France, omitting foreign language study (table 
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Table 25. — Academic study programs in Franco (modem section) and 
subjects and daft hours por wook: grades 6-1 2 
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1 France. Minister© de l'&ducatlon Nationals. Annuairt it V Education NoiUmMt t I960. Paris: 1960. p. 
67-60. 

* With 6 class hours per week as the usual pattern, the number of years devoted to the subject is multiplied 
by 5. 
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26), very much resembles a program of study in a college preparatory 
section of an American high school. The similarity breaks dotfn in 
the 12th grade when the French students drop the native language, 
and devote what amounts to double time to their major subject, winch 
for most of them is a choice of mathematics, science, or philosophy. 

Table 26 shows high figures for time devoted to mathematics and 
science. The figures for these courses in the last year tend to com- 
pensate for low figures in the earlier grades, particularly in grades 

Tobl# 26.— Clou Hours por wook (omitting foreign Unguogo study) for suction M in Frondi 
cfcodomic socondary school (fycto, cofMgt): grades 9-12 
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6 through 9. Those sections stressing foreign language would have 
lower figures. 

By taking the number of class hours per week and the number of 
school weeks in a year, one can calculate the total amount of time 
devoted to each subject by French hnd American students over the 
7-year period of grades 6 through 12. In the table which follows, 
music, art,, physical education and the like are omitted. 
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^ American student spends more time on study of the native 
language, science, social science, and mathematics than the French 
student, who concentrates most heavily on foreign languages, .ancient, 
modern, or both. .However, rigorous examinations at the end of the 
11th and 12th grades are given in all subjects. 

Whether the high percentage of failure in the French baccaUmreot 
is amply evidence that high standards have been set, or whether it 
indicates serious weaknesses in French secondary education has been 
vigorously debated, especially in recent years. The fact that those 
re P^ e8ent to P 20 percent of their age group in academic 
ability would seem to justify the educational reformers who have 
been adverting revision or even abolition of the baccalaurfat*\om 
with modification of secondary school programs and methods. 
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The French themselves say that much last' minute “cramming” is 
involved in passing these final examinations, and they raise the ques- 
tion of how much of this type of learning is really permanent leam- 
ing. m Equally pertinent is the question of whether the passing of 
examinations interferes with the development of modes of thought 
peculiar to science and to the social sciences. The large amount of 
time devoted to language study suggests that the modes of thought 
which arggaveloped are primarily literary and linguistic. This em- 
phasis xf|Dcized by French educational reformers. 

The poiitr of the foregoing comparisons is not that the American 
high school graduate has reached a higher level of subject matter 
achievement than the graduate of the French secondary school (lycee, 
college). In fact, rafter many years of dealing with millions of Ameri- 
can college' students and several hundred students from France, the * 
Council on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials 1,3 decided, 
in 1961, that French students who pass part II of the baccalaureat, 
at the end of the'French secondary school, have completed rdhghly the 
equivalent of 1 year of college in the United States. This represents 
an overall average for all subjects, since on some subjects, such as 
history, scienee and mathematics, the council recommended no col- 
lege credit, or very little, for part II of the baccalaureat , whereas 
considerable college credit was suggested for the work done by the 
French student in foreign languages. There are some people in the 
United States who would not agree with the views of the Council 
on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials, and would prefer to 
grant 2 years of college’ credit for completion of part II of the bacca- 
laureat. This suggestion appears routinely in American high school 
textbooks for the learning of French, though usually 2 years of junior 
college are specified. 

A third viewpoint is held by a minority of Americans and Euro- 
peans who start by noting the difference between “covering ground” 
in textbooks and developing various facets of the thinking proceffl. 
The Americans in this group would then go on to assert that com- 
pletion of part II of the baccalaureat equals, but does not exceed, 
the work done by a select few in American high schools — approx- 
imately 5 percent of an American high school graduating class, i.e. 
those students of high intellectual aptitude who apply themselves 
and become valedictorians, salufatorians, and the top members of the 

“ % 

1W “European Secondary School Revolution.” School and Society, December 20, 1058. 
p. 460. Tbit article quotes the statements made by the Secretary General of the French 
National Commission for UNESCO at a conference on the European secondary school 
curriculum held at Sevres, France, In April 1058. 

m The Connell on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials constats of representatives 
from the Association of Graduate Schools, Association of American Colleges, American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Officers, Institute of International 
Education, and the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 
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high school honor society. In fact, these American students may 
well have escaped some of the harmful side effects of a national 
examination system about which French educational reformers are 
now so concerned. 

Until recently the American system has been that the bright student 
no matter how high his level of achievement, has not received any 
college credit in his high school work, though some have been, with- 
out question, working at a college level. Recently, through the sys- 
tem of Advanced Placement tests, some of these high school students 
have been granted credit for part of the first year of college. More- 
over, the Advanced Placement tests have encouraged high schools 
to offer a higher quality of work to a somewhat larger, though still 
small, segment of the high school population, the same level of work 
which a select few in American high schools have always achieved 
largely on their own. 

The Council on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials has 
suggested (jn 1961) also that the first university degree in France, 
the licence, is equivalent to an American B.A. or B.S. This state- 
ment may need some qualification in the light of the wide range 
of quality among American institutions of higher education, This 
range, incidentally, is not without its good side, namely that it enables 
the United States to provide for a broader range of intellectual ability, 
perhaps the top 20 percent rather than just the top 6 percent in 
intellectual aptitude and achievement. 

In making its pronouncement the council undoubtedly had in mind, 
though not stating so specifically, the top 100 or so universities and ' 
liberal arts colleges in the United States (which incidentally would 
include a majority of all students in higher education), institutions 
such as the University of California, the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Harvard, University of Michigan, OberHn, 
Swarthmore, Yale, and the like. Even among these 100 institutions it 
might be well to specify the top 20 percent of their students when 
equatmg an American BA. with the licence of France, which, after 
all, is obtained by less than 5 percent of the youth of France. 

^ ■% 
Post-Secondary Classes 

A few of the academic secondary schools in France offer 1 or 2 years 
of post-secondary study for a certain few of those who have finished 
gradi 12 and received their baccalaureai. These are considered to be 

among themost able students graduating from the academic secondary 

schools. They spend 1 or 2 years preparing for the entrance examina- 
tions to the grandee ecolee , which are small, specialized institutions of 
higher education operating independently of the universities. In - 
many cases these grandee ecolee have more prestige than the universi- 
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Usually the post-secondary courses are taught by teachers possess- 
ing the agregation. In fact, most of the teachers in an academic 
secondary school who have the agregation will be teaching primarily, 
if not exclusively, in the post-secondary classes. Unless these post- 
secondary classes are considered as a separate entity, one gets a dis- 
torted picture of the level of work in the French secondary school, 
ns well as of the level of training of the teacher. On the other hand, 
the few lycees with post-secondary classes undoubtedly receive an 
intellectual stimulus from the presence of these classes in the same 
building. 

The post-secondary classes are found usually in the larger lycies. 
The size of academic secondary schools in France varies; some have 
. an enrollment of 200 or 300 students and others have several thousand. 
The colleges often have under 400 students while the lycees fre- 
quently have over 1,000. In 1960, the lycee Janson de Sailly in Paris 
had 3,827 students, including students of elementary school age 8 to 
11. In 1960, it was reported that the first year of post-secondary 
work in the sciences was offered in 12 of the lycees of Paris and in 
32 lycees in other parts of France; the second year of work was given 
in 11 of the lycees of Paris and in 25 lycees in the rest of France. 
Similarly, the first year of post-secondary classes in the humanities 
was offered in a total of 40 lycees and the second year in 28 lycees . m 

The post-secondary classes have two sections, one for those special- 
izing in mathematics and science and the other for those in the human- 
ities. , Classes for mathematics cover differential and integral calculus, 
analytic geometry, series, vector analysis, determinants and imaginary 
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variables. 1 " In the humanities section, slightly more than half of 
the total time of the first year is devoted to language study, and about 
62 percent in the second year. 

Total enrollments in these post-secondary classes in 1959-60 were 
16,497 in public schools and 2,359 in private schools. 1 " Tuition is 
free and the students usually qualify for national government scholar- 
ship grants for subsistence. 


>■ Mtnlattr de I'Bdocatlon National'. Ciamt Pr+paratoim out Ormmdrt Bcolrt 8cirn 
p 272* Pr0tr * mm€t A '* B 91 I'nri* : 1»5S. p. 5-l«; and Park. op. nf , 

m Information* SMUHfuot, So. 34-88, ddcoabra 1M1. p. 348. 


